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EASTERN 


Kentucky State 
Teachers College 
Richmond, Kentucky 


SECOND SEMESTER 
Opens January 27 


Extensive program of classes 
offered leading to A.B. and 
BS. Degrees. 


Liberal Arts Curriculum of 
Cultural and Informational. 
Subjects for those not plan- 
ning to teach. 


Graduate Courses leading ito 
the Degree of Master of Arts} 


Expenses-Average for the se- 
mester - 18 weeks, $110.50 


For Second Semester Announce- 
ment and Schedule of Classes 


Write 


H. L. Donovan 


President 








Eats 


HAPPY New Year to you! Yes, during 
every one of the 97 weeks. By actual count 
there were 97 different weeks celebrated last 
year, among which were National Thrift Week, 
Book Week, Life Insurance Week, and so on. 
_—_ 
THERE is only one book by means of which 
your pupils can acquire the priceless habit of 
using reference books—the dictionary. En- 
courage the habit by supplying them with THE 
WINSTON SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY, the only 
dictionary that defines every word so that its 
use and meaning can be understood instantly. 
“i 4 
LIFE begins at—45.59 years. In a study to 
determine the age when the human intellect 
attains its greatest power, it was found that 
940 famous American and British writers had 
their masterpieces published when they had 
reached this average age. 


“~ 
PREPARING for your second-semester 
needs? Don’t overlook Simpson’s PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY AND LOGARITHMS—the most 
practical trigonometry ever written, and the 
most teachable, particularly for high schools. 


Fh taal 

ALMOST unbelievable is the record of the 
modern language students at Cleveland, Ohio— 
only one failure in C.E.B. examsin seven years. 
And in various series of tests given to high 
schools all over the country, the Cleveland 
schools have averaged 24, 30, 34, 55, 87, 90, and 
92 per cent above the median for the United 
States. Textbooks based on the Cleveland 
Plan are available in French and Spanish— 
write for information. 


~~ 
THAT only white people comprise the Cau- 
casian race is a general belief, but about 40 per 
cent of it is not white. Such Caucasians as pure- 
blooded Abyssinians (Ethiopians) have skin as 
black as any Negro tribe on earth. 


—— 

RICH in plus values is the J. Russell Smith 
Single-Cycle Plus Geography Series. AMERICAN 
LANDS AND PEOPLES and FOREIGN LANDS AND 
PEOPLES comprise the single cycle, preceded by 
Home Fo.ks and Wor.p Fo.iks, and followed 
by Our INDUSTRIAL WORLD, as the plus parts 
of the series. Other plus values include human- 
use approach, vivid style, modern activities, 
more than 2000 illustrations, and sturdy 
‘*“Hercules’”’ bindings. 
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New Year 


THE OLD YEAR has gone. The victories 
and defeats, the sorrows and joys of 
yester-year have slipped quietly into the 
past to join the “innumerable caravan”’ of 
human experiences that make the sum 
total of history. 

The past year has been an eventful one. 
The kaleidoscopic changes made upon the 
chess-board of nations have bewildered the 
best minds of the world. Our own country, 
coming out of the most colossal economic 
cataclysm in its history, has shown the 
spirit of democracy at its best. The cause 
of education has been to the fore. The 
Federal Government has taken notice of 
education’s needs. No longer will schools 
be restricted in their service to certain age 
groups. Adults, as well as children, may 
have the opportunity to acquire more 
learning. Federal recognition of the inade- 
quacy of local educational facilities is a 
significant factor of the past year’s progress. 

Today the curtain rises on a New Year. 
We set our faces toward new goals. Hope 
springs anew in our hearts, and with a 
courage born of that hope we drive on into 
the uncharted future. Faith, the supreme 
organizing factor around which accom- 
plishments are built, is fresh and buoyant as 
the bells ring in the new year. We may 
with propriety inquire ‘‘What time is it?” 
in history. From the conning towers of 
the world come the answers: A military 
genius says this is the focal point of human 
history. Here all the past ends, all the 
future begins. A great scholar says this 
is the world’s most prophetic hour. A 
great oriental poet, Rabindranath Tagore, 
says, “the patient day awaits the dawn.” 


We know that lately the world has been 
the scene of wasted powers, and that the 
childhood and youth with which we deal 
offers a new beginning to this age as it has 
to every age. We can never cease to 
wonder at these new lives, breaking out of 
the dark with promise of new hope. Indeed 
they are prophetic of the new day—the new 
hour, If only we can have the vision that 
will enable us to catch the spirit of this 


high hour, to realize that it is a song out of 
the heart of the world, then we can envision 
our task as one charged with the obligation 
of building men who through the alchemy 
of faith will rise above the dark moods of 
doubt and despair and live and work in the 
golden sunlight of hope and promise. 


Our Governor 


KENTUCKY teachers greet our new 
Governor with cordial good will. They 
recognize in him the governor and leader 
of all our citizens. They are proud of the 
fact that he is, in a certain sense, the 
product of Kentucky schools. He was 
born in Kentucky, reared in Kentucky, 
educated in Kentucky. He is trained in 
the traditions of our State and has lived 
close to the throbbing heart of the masses. 
He has been honored by the youth and the 
maturity of his Commonwealth. He has 
been called to serve the same generation 
in which he has lived. He is young 
enough to think in the terms of youth and 
old enough to visualize the dreams of age. 
He has been tried in the crucible of struggle 
and has known the trials that assail 
ambition. He has been chilled by the 
bitterness of defeat and warmed by the 
glow of triumph. He is our governor—the 
governor of the teachers and the children— 
the governor of their fathers and mothers. 
We hail him and pledge him our loyalty, 
and indulge the hope that through the 
changing years we may be able to say of 
him to every little boy in Kentucky: 
“There is a man worthy of emulation. 
There is a man whose life you can afford 
to imitate. There is a man who proves 
that true worth has always its reward.”’ 


His expressions on matters of education 
have heartened those who are interested 
in schools. They hope that every child 
and every student and every school in 
Kentucky will have fair consideration 
and a square deal during his administra- 
tion. The educational leadership of the 
State will support and co-operate with him 
whenever and wherever these high purposes 
in education are made manifest. 
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Governor Chandler has the greatest 
opportunity for distinguished service that 
has come to any man in Kentucky in 
many years. His hope for outstanding 
achievement lies in his ability to serve the 


children of the State. The generation of 
adults is pretty definitely wedded to its 
idols. There is really not much that can 
be accomplished for them or through them. 
They can be made reasonably secure, but 
the rapidity and certainty with which they 
will pass from the scene of action makes it 
imperative that any statesman who earns 
enduring fame shall do so by his unfailing 
service to the civilization that is to be. 
That civilization will be determined wholly 
by the character of training we give to the 
children of today. 


In recent years archeologists have 
broken the walls of the crumbling tombs of 
ancient celebrities whose names and fame 
had been embalmed in the archives of 
history. In these ancient tombs, musty 
with the mold of ages, were found gold 
and jewels of incalculable value, symbolic 
of the gorgeous splendor of that ancient 
day. But in no single instance has any 
excavator found any evidence that the 
leaders of that day had done anything for 
the advancement of childhood, or for the 
building of a future civilization. Every one 
of the civilizations represented by these 
ancient sarcophaguses passed from the 
world picture centuries‘ ago, and are only 
remembered by the relics that remain 
to immortalize their stupid folly. 


No nation can hope to endure that does 
not make the education of its children its 
paramount responsibility. No statesman 
can write his name in enduring letters 
across the heart of mankind who does not 
realize that the hope of the world is in its 
children and that the only durable asset 
of a state is its youth. 


To be sure our State has its wealth of 
natural resources, but it is equally sure 
that without the use of intelligent minds 
to develop and distribute these resources 
they become worthless foibles that simply 
constitute the medium of exchange for the 
conscienceless exploiter. ‘Full many a gem 
of purest ray serene the dark, unfathomed 
caves of ocean bear.”’ 

But when intelligence reaches down in 
the dark caves of ocean and brings forth 
the gems and exposes them to the blazing 
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beams of sunlight, their rays enrich the 
marts of mankind and gladden the heart 
of the world. The hope of Kentucky is in 
its children and the dreams of her states. 
men can never be realized unless they are 
wrought into actualities of service which 
prepare the citizens of tomorrow for their 
high responsibility. 

The highways of future greatness run 
past the doorways of the schools of Ken- 
tucky. There is no other royal road to dis- 
tinction and imperishable memories. 

A few years ago, a giant leader in one of 
our southern states turned the tide of 
culture for half the nation by his indoni- 
table courage and unconquerable devotion 
to the children of North Carolina during 
his term as governor. His figure is cast 
in deathless bronze, and his memory is 
incarnadined in the hearts of all the south- 
land because, like a flaming torch, he held 
aloft the banner of culture and used the 
power of his great office to advance the 
interests of the children of his state. 

The Kentucky of the future is in the 
hands of His Excellency, the Governor 
of Kentucky. 


Our State Superintendent 


ENTUCKY schools and Kentucky 

teachers extend a royal welcome to our 
new State Superintendent, the Hon. Harry 
Peters. For four years he will be our 
leader. In him we will repose our faith 
and hope for the continuance of the up- 
ward swing of education in our State. 

We are glad that he has come from our 
ranks, that he knows the problems of 
school boards, the needs of children, and the 
trials of teachers. He has had rich train- 
ing and rare experience, both of which 
enhance his personal qualifications for the 
high responsibilities which fall upon him. 

He has a sympathetic understanding of 
Kentucky’s educational problems. He 
knows that laws are made by men, for the 
whole state, and that those laws must be 
administered with reason and intelligence 
and with due regard for local conditions. 
He knows that schools are not, in the finest 
sense, made by laws. He knows that wise 
administration plus a teacher who likes the 
business of teaching and who loves children 
are the factors that make good schools 
possible. 
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The teachers of the State will render to 
him their supreme loyalty. They are a 
great organized, courageous, and ever- 
improving group. They know how to 


follow aleader. They believe they have in 
Mr. Peters a great leader, and from him 
they will expect and receive a cordial and 
sympathetic interest which will make for a 
creative-partnership for the advancement 
of education. 

Our State has weathered the storm 
through critical years. Only indomitable 
courage and incomparable leadership could 
have placed us where we are. There are 
other critical years ahead, but we have no 
fears for the future. Education puts its 
faith in the choice of the democracy. 

So with delight we hail our new superin- 
tendent and pledge him our best efforts in 
the expanding program for public schools 
which is and has always been so close to 
his heart. 





Department of Elementary 
Education 


[F YOU are a teacher, superintendent, 
principal, or supervisor of elementary 
grades in Kentucky and belong to the Ken- 
tucky Education Association you are a 
part of the Department of Elementary 
Education. You have a most important 
part in training the youth of our State and 
the making of the citizenry of tomorrow. 
It depends on you as to the knowledge and 
skills the children gain. You help to build 
attitudes and values in children toward 
nations, societies, people, government, 
civilization, and life. You are their guide, 
their helper, and many times their ideal. 
You train children to think by making sug- 
gestions, giving them opportunity to think 
and act for themselves, and by providing 
situations that will challenge their thinking. 
You not only influence the group of 
children who are in your classroom but you 
influence others as a member of society, as 
one of the group in the city system, county 
system, district association, state organiza- 
tion, and hational organization. You are a 
leader. You have a great responsibility. 
It is up to you as to the future of elemen- 
tary education in Kentucky, since a small 
percentage of the boys and girls who attend 
the elementary grades go to secondary 
schools or colleges. It then falls to the 
elementary schools to educate them. 
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[F teaching needs 
A single thing 
It does not have 
That thing is this: 
To be exact. 
Too many come 
From out our schools 
Who can’t think straight 
And who believe 
That “nearly right” 
Is “right enough’”’ 
And who declare 
That any task 
That’s fairly done 
Should be appraised 
As ranking high. 
If we can teach 
The future man 
To be exact 
In all he does 
And be content 
With nothing less 
Than clear-cut facts 
We'll make a race 
Of thinking men 
In whom we all 
Can put our trust 
With knowledge sure 
That truth is right 
And right is truth; 
And no loose thought 
Will mislead men 
Who must depend 
On other minds 
To lead them on 
From day to day. W. P. K. 
HE World Federation of Education 
Associations held its sixth Biennial 
Conference at Oxford, England, August 
10-17, 1935. Among the international 
officers elected are: President, Dr. Paul 
Monroe, Columbia University, New York; 
Secretary-General, Dr. Uel W. Lamkin, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C., headquarters of the Federation. 


The Federation, an international educa- 
tion exchange, publishes monthly bulletins 
and a magazine, World Education, devoted 
to education movements in line with its 
objective to promote good will and under- 
standing among nations through educa- 
tion. On request, it mails to libraries and 
educational institutions everywhere the 
volumes of its proceedings. 

















The Attendance Department and 
Community Co-operation 


By GLENN O. SwING, 
Superintendent Covington Public Schools, 


Anp C. R. House, Jr., 
President Attendance Officers Department K. E. A. 


N the November issue of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL we discussed how the 
classroom teacher can co-operate with 

the director of the school census. The 
article dealt mainly with school ‘‘census 
clubs,”’ or “‘civic clubs,’’ showing how they 
have educational value as well as value 
from standpoint of the continuing census. 


The purpose of this second article is to 
discuss the dependence of the continuing 
census on other auxiliary agencies and to 
show how these agencies can be utilized. 

Not only is it necessary to know of the 
arrival of new families to the community, 
of the departure of others, but it is also 
imperative in most cases to learn of moves 
within the city. Especially is this true 
of cases of poor attendance where the 
parents are indifferent or determined to 
thwart the compulsory attendance laws. 


When this is the situation, poverty is 
usually found also. Some families move 
on the average of once a month. Seldom 
do they leave a forwarding address, and for 
obvious reasons. Their rent is unpaid; 
they may have moved at night with the 
help of an unlicensed mover; they owe for 
groceries and other things; tradesmen want 
to locate them as well as the attendance 
officer. In many cases these people keep 
their children out of school for fear of dis- 
closing their whereabouts. Parents, as 
every school administrator or attendance 
officer knows, can generally be clas- 
sified under the five i’s—ideal, indulgent, 
ignorant, indifferent, and indigent. 


No matter what the classification of the 
parents, what can an attendance officer do 
to locate any family which has moved— 
“address unknown’’? He has at his com- 
mand several agencies which will help in 
such cases as well as help generally in 
keeping the continuing census records in 
good shape: 
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1. Electric and gas companies, with 
their records of requests for service to be 
turned on or shut off. 

2. Water companies, with their similar 
records. 

3. Police reports, compiled from lists 
submitted by moving men showing both 
old and new addresses. 

4. Real estate dealers, with their records 
of rentals and removals. 

5. School census clubs, as outlined in the 


October, 1935, issue of the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
6. The newspapers, with reports of 


arrests, accidents, etc. 

7. Some communities have “Landlord 
Protective Associations’? which sometimes 
help to locate,‘‘undesirable’’ tenants. 

8. The Credit Men’s Association, with 
its list, usually issued weekly, of all regis- 
tered moves to, from, and within the city. 

In Covington most of this information 
is gathered by the Chamber of Commerce 
which issues to us a report on its findings. 
This saves us much detail work. We also 
call on the Bureau of Vital Statistics to 
verify dates of birth and to supply a record 
of recent births for the ‘‘pre-school’’ file. 

These auxiliary agencies are necessary 
for the continuing census as well as for 
help in locating the ‘‘address unknown’s.” 
When they fail, the attendance officer has 
recourse to other methods: 

1. Sometimes the neighbors can and will 
tell where the family moved. 

2. The landlord may know, and if not, 
he wants to! 

3. The corner groceryman may know, 
and if not, he too! 

4. The ‘“‘relief’’ or other social agency 
may have moved the family and will have 
a record of where to. 
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5. If the father or mother is employed, 
the school enrollment card, Form C A 3, 
should show where. A contact can be 
made there. 


6. Children in the child’s class at school 
may know where he is now living. (School 
census club.) 


7. The child may be “picked up’”’ by the 
attendance officer when making his calls. 


8. Thechildmay bereported by neighbors. 


9, There is always a possibility that 
the family may have moved back ‘‘where 
they came from.” 


Other ‘‘tricks of the trade,’’ will be picked 
up by the good attendance officer. We are 
fortunate in having on our staff Thomas 
Cahill who has been ‘‘making the rounds,”’ 
as he calls it, for almost a quarter of a 
century. His memory for changes of 
address is prodigious, his methods of trac- 
ing indifferent parents usually successful, 
and his knowledge of the intricate street 
arrangement of Covington and the number- 
ing system of the houses is an experience 
of many years of service. 


All of these methods, we realize, will not 
work in all communities, but some of them 
will. No two communities are alike, nor 
will they have exactly the same adminis- 
trative problems. 


Covington, we are prone to think, is 
unique in the problems it presents to the 
school administrator as well as to the 
census and attendance staff. The second 
city of size in the State, with a population 
of over 65,000, it is said to be the second 
most densely populated city in the United 
States. The city is not typical of Ken- 
tucky at all. The people, like the architec- 
ture, are predominantly German or of 
Germanic extraction and Irish; however, 
it has about ninety per cent American- 
born whites, the remainder being divided 
between foreign-born and Negroes. There 
are fifteen public schools and fifteen 
parochial schools. It is not an industrial 
center but primarily a residential city; its 
proximity to Cincinnati is a strong factor 
in this. However, the steel mill in New- 
port, just across the Licking River, and 
automobile assembly plants and other 
industries in Cincinnati, across the Ohio 
River, all offer seasonal employment and 
cause frequent turnover in population and 
consequently in school enrollments. 


Many of our families are of the poorer 
class and they move into ‘“‘rooming houses” 
or “furnished rooms.’’ Often they carry all 
of their worldly belongings in suitcases, with 
a number of dirty-faced children tagging 
at their heels. And they move out the 
same way. Here we have what we should 
call the ‘American gypsy.” 


Some of our pupils live in houseboats on 
the rivers, which is a home ‘‘address”’ to 
conjure with. This floating population 


‘(no pun intended) presents attendance 


problems, too. 


Despite all of these factors which present 
a problem, and a challenge, to the school 
administrator and attendance staff, we 
feel that our attendance and census staff 
is functioning well. We have the complete 
co-operation of the fifteen parochial and 
two private schools in the city. Almost 
daily the parochial schools call on us for 
attendance service and we render the same 
conscientious work for them that we do for 
any public school. Each year, when the 
school enrollment cards are asked for, the 
co-operation of these schools leaves nothing 
to be desired. 


The Cincinnati public schools, parochial 
schools, and commercial schools have shown 
excellent co-operation in furnishing census 
information about those pupils who live in 
Covington and attend school in Cincinnati. 
The attendance department there has 
shown the best co-operation we have had 
from any out-of-the-State agency. 


We have the complete co-operation of 
the courts and value their contributions to 
the work very much. Without the com- 
plete co-operation of all these agencies, 
our two attendance officers, who cover 
the entire city, could not do effective work. 


The attendance officer, as Mr. L. E. 
Meece points out in the ‘Educational 
Bulletin’”’ 1, is also an important public 
relations agent. Not only must he secure 
the complete co-operation of all such agen- 
cies but he must also ‘“‘sell’’ education to 
the community at large. The importance 
of this was brought home to us recently 
when the voters of this city passed a 
$550,000 bond issue for a new combined 
junior high school and elementary school 
and a central heating plant. The attend- 
ance staff did some valuable work before 
and during the campaign. 





Are There Minimum Essentials 
in English? 


By WILLIE MAUDE THOMPSON, 
Milan, Tennessee 


HIS is a question that is extremely 


difficult to answer by a mere “Yes” . 


or “No.” When I first read that 
question as a title for this paper I thought, 
“how silly! Of course there are minimum 
essentials.”” Then, as time passed on I 
began to wonder if I were sure after all 
that minima were essential in our modern 
conceptions of what a high school educa- 
tion should do for an individual. 


C. H. Ward wrote in ‘What Is English?” 
the following paragraph: ‘“The method of 


minimum essentials is as ancient and well 
based as any teaching of composition. It 
is not a fad or an experiment or a novel 
hope. Before there was any such curricula 
subject as ‘English,’ teachers indignantly 


refused to receive sloppy themes and knew 
that any attempt to condone heedlessness 
was an injury to pupils. The modern 
name and the formulation of lists are 
simply ways of defining and agreeing upon 
the particulars in a method that is older 
than ‘Greece.’ ”’ 

In the English Journal for October, 1913, 
appeared an article by Percy W. Long on 
“Grades That Explain Themselves.” The 
general tone and purport was of a maximal 
sort dealing with literary tasks for college 
themes but embodying the principles of 
minima although such a word was not used. 
He made the grades explain themselves by 
marking two judgments about each theme. 
First he judged content and structure 
marking A or B or C; then if there were a 
deficiency in mechanics he put a large 
check after the letter. To show the kind 
of failure in mechanics he added a letter 
indicating where the failure was. For in- 
stance B +/ P meant the theme was of good 
quality but that the punctuation was below 
high school standard and that the theme 
was therefore a failure. If the writer, 
within a reasonable time, learned to 
punctuate correctly and used this knowl- 
edge accurately the checks were excused 
and had no bearing on the year’s grade. 


However if punctuation were not mastered 
nothing but the checks counted. Was that 
not a step in the direction of Minimum 
Essentials (with capital letters) ? 


In 1914 the Montana State Council of 
Teachers of English appointed a committee 
of five to report on a minimum standard, 
The committee recommended that as a 
tentative guide answers should be found 
to the following questions: 


1. Spelling: What words? What rules? 
2. Diction: What usages to be dwelt upon? 


3. What mistakes in grammar? How 
much theoretical grammar? 

4. What usages of punctuation are to be 
taught? 

5. How much theoretical rhetoric? 

There we found the word ‘minimum” 
used but not as a modifier of ‘‘essentials,” 
The first use of the term ‘Minimum Es- 
sentials’”’ that I have been able to find was 
by Miss Ethel Redfield at a meeting of the 
Inland Empire Council in Spokane in 1916 
when she gave a suggestive statement of 
minimum essentials for the grades. 

We find that minimum essentials have 
arisen from the struggles of actual teachers 
with the actual facts of school life. 

In December, 1922, H. L. Miller and 
Dorothy Johnson of the high school of 
the University of Wisconsin published in 
the School Review an article called ‘‘Direct- 
ing Study for Mastery.’”’ Some found 
“Mastery” a more alluring name than 
minimum but the principle seemed to be 
the same. Of course there is no such thing 
as partial mastery; the material has to be 
completely mastered. 


The list of minimum requirements first 
adopted by the Illinois Association was 
only four pages long. For the 9th year 
the minima were: Indention, margins, 
periods, question marks, capitals for sen- 
tences and proper names, avoidance of two 
kinds of sentence errors, correct spelling 
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of twenty words, proper divisions of lines. 
The requirements for the 10th year were 
the reasonable requirements of the 9th 
plus: Capitals for nouns and adjectives 
of language and race, quotation marks, 


paragraphing of conversation. Of course - 


we find fault with these requirements. For 
example, the poorest student in the 9th 
grade certainly ought to be able to spell 
more than twenty words. However this 
group avoids one fault that is common to 
almost all lists—including too much. Most 
of us teachers worry, too much perhaps, 
about the vast number of essentials that 
are omitted. Ward says, “If minima are 
to succeed, they must be minimal in 
quantity. Their effect depends upon incit- 
ing teachers and pupils to try to master 
something.’’! 


In the grammar textbooks now used in 
our state we find Tressler giving at the 
close of each chapter a Mastery Test 
which covers the principles to have been 
learned by the pupil. Even in these books 
we find some maximal material. How 
many high school freshmen and sopho- 
mores master such subjects as the details 
of paragraph building and the scanning of 
poetry? We as teachers frequently have 
to decide what material shall be taught 
this year and what shall be left for other 
years. Therefore it seems to me that we 
are agreed in practice if not in theory that 
there is some kind of minimum essentials. 

I recently heard one of the college pro- 
fessors of this state say in regard to mini- 
mum essentials, ‘Oh, well, it resolves itself 
into a question of whether a comma is used 
here or not, etc.”” But he went on to add: 
“However, with all this talk of the purpose 
of education being to prepare the student 
for fuller living I wonder if those principles 
that we generally consider minimum es- 
sentials really are very essential.’’ I wonder 
too—do you? 

But wait a minute! Aren’t we able to 
give a definition of minimum essentials 
that will broaden out to include more than 
mechanics? I would certainly include 
some literature in my list of essentials. Of 
_ course, it is argued by the grammar en- 
thusiast that a student can study literature 
in college. Agreed! That is if a student 
goes to college. Is not someone forgetting 
that the aim of high school education is no 


1C, H, Ward, ‘“‘What Is English?” 


longer merely to prepare boys and girls for 
college but rather to better fit them for 
life? Literature can certainly help some 
students where grammar or composition 
work might be worth little. With as much 
leisure time as the average individual of 
today has could he not spend time profit- 
ably by reading the right kinds of books? 
That love of good literature is sometimes 
gained by a study of literature in high 
school. Now for an attempt to define 
minimum essentials to include literature as 
well as mechanics. 


Should we be far from truth if we say 
that by minimum essentials we mean the 
least that can be required or expected, the 
least that must be accomplished in order to 
pass a certain grade, or to graduate from 
grammar school, high school, or college as 
the case may be? What these minima are 
depends wholly upon the age and the posi- 
tion in formal schools that the pupil has, 
and further upon the state and the school 
or college systems. 


In the state of Colorado in the 9th grade 
English the minimum essentials include: A 
knowledge of the parts of the sentences, 
clauses, the parts of speech classified and 
defined modifications of parts of speech, 
special study of the principal parts of verbs, 
synopsis and conjugation, special cases, 
oral and written composition, letter-writ- 
ing, dramatization of short stories. Nor is 
this all. A study of literature is included 
under “English.” In this state such study 
embraces, Mikel’s ‘‘Short Stories for High 
School,” Irving’s “Sketch Book,’’ Long- 
fellow’s ‘“Tales of a Wayside Inn,’’ Steven- 
son’s ‘‘Treasure Island,’”’ Burroughs’ ‘Birds 
and Bees,” Shakespeare’s “Merchant of 
Venice,” Arnold’s ‘‘Sohrab and Rustum,” 
and twelve selected books for collateral 
reading. As my students would say, “a 
stiff course, eh!” 


I have said almost nothing about mini- 
mum essentials as Tennessee sees them, 
because every teacher here is as familiar 
with the English manual as I. I certainly 
realize that my opinion is no better than 
yours—I doubt its being worth as much as 
yours might be. But, please accept my 
next statements as the honest beliefs of an 
ordinary teacher of English who has been 
working with high school girls and boys 
five years and has some ideas as to the 
needs of these students. 
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I do believe that if our state would"work 
out a definite list of these essentials for 
each grade (beginning not with the first 
year in high school but in the grammar 
school), that the work of us English 
teachers would be more unified. The 
reason I say begin in grammar school is 
because I firmly believe that the foundation 
for high school, and even college, English 
is laid there. As English is mow taught in 
grammar school, sentences, clauses, phrases, 
parts of speech, parts of sentences, and 
other things too numerous to mention are 
taught in four or five grades and still some 
students come to high school without being 
able even to recognize the parts of speech, 
a clause, or a phrase, and I have known 
some instances in which students were not 
able to tell whether a group of words was a 
sentence or not. Then in high school we 
study the same things, and students 
graduate from high school (yes, they pass 
English—though poor in grammar, spell- 
ing, punctuation, etc., some make such 
good grades on literature that they average 
over 75 and thus pass), and some go to 
college in the same condition they were in 
when they entered high school. As proof 
of that statement I offer the following 
example. A teacher of English in one of 
our smaller colleges told me that she gave 
a test in grammar to seventy-eight fresh- 
men, and in that group had twenty-three 
failures. (I might add that she said most 
of them had had no grammar since the 
8th grade. A hint to the wise is sufficient.) 
Another college professor said that he gave 
tests to college freshmen, and some of them 
were unable to tell the text book studied, 
to name any classics read, and he said that 
some actually could not tell the teacher’s 
name. 

Evidently some essentials were not 
“‘mastered’’ somewhere. Who is to blame? 
College professors blame us high school 
teachers and we in turn would like to blame 
the grammar school teachers. Where is 
the difficulty? Itseems to me that perhaps 
we expect too much of a student in the 
elementary grades. Let him master a few 
essentials each year instead of trying to 
get a smattering of everything at once. In 
the twelve years of grammar and high 
school I believe he might have really 
mastered many principles. 

Let us assume that the teacher of 
English knows the fundamentals of gram- 


mar. However that’s not always true, 
Only last year a freshman girl who came to 
us from a school in the county came by my 
desk one day after class (when we had been 
as I thought reviewing sentence analysis) 
to tell me she had never studied analysis 
because her teacher had skipped it due to 
the fact that he did not understand the 
principles himself. Could I blame the 
pupil? A new subject is interesting to a 
student but subjects that he has heard 
since he was in the 6th grade are boring to 
a high school senior and he doesn’t “‘put 
out” (as he would express it) as he would 
if in the 12th year he took up some phase 
of grammar he had never studied before. 


I believe the Shelby County English 
committee has outlined a course of English 
study for Shelby County. Thanks to Mrs. 
Applegate I have had a chance to examine 
the course for the high school work and | 
understand the committee has outlined 
minima for each of the grades. I believe 
such work is a step forward in the teaching 
of English. At least in Shelby County one 
instructor will not teach a unit in the short 
story in the 9th grade while another teaches 
the same unit in the 11th grade. And I 
have a sneaking suspicion that that very 
thing happens in some counties. 


May I now answer my question Are there 
minimum essentials? by saying yes. But 
unless we really work out a list of minima 
for each grade our actions are denying our 
words when we say minimum essentials 
really exist. We frequently say the interest 
of the child is of prime importance in 
education—and we agree—well, to prove we 
believe that statement let’s do what we can 
to help the student in his mastery of 
English. Is it any wonder that the French 
boys and girls have only pity or contempt 
for the boy or girl who does not learn to 
speak and write his mother-tongue cor- 
rectly? We are told that they pity him if 
he is too dull to learn and despise him if he 
is too careless. 


Perhaps I am not expressing your opinion 
on the needs of high school students, but I 
believe spelling, punctuation, the rudiments 
of grammar, including a complete study of 
the parts of speech and the parts of sen- 
tences are the great needs of our boys and 
girls. Of course if those subjects are 
mastered in grammar school then we will 
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teach something else in high school; but 
when we find seniors graduating from high 
school who cannot spell the names of the 
subjects studied, who do not even write 
English with a capital, who cannot punc- 
tuate the most common sentences, who 
write parts of sentences as if they were 
complete, who use plural verbs with singu- 
lar subjects, who cannot look up a word in 
the dictionary and then pronounce it, who 
yse the past participle instead of the past 
tense, and make other glaring mistakes in 
grammar—what else are we to do but 
neglect something else and start working 
on these mistakes. Or we can, if the 
state insists certain other subjects must be 
taught, just ignore grammar. Which do 
you choose? 
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I feel that we can aid the student by a 
careful drill in certain thoughtfully chosen, 
well-defined essentials. He will know what 
he has to learn and the indefiniteness of 
which many English students complain 
will be removed from his study. 


Of course lists of minimum essentials 
must not (as H. F. Seely points out in his 
“On Teaching English’’) become maxi- 
mum achievement goals. Pupils and 
teachers must not become satisfied with the 
attainment of what were originally in- 
tended as the barest exigencies. 

The goals established by intelligent, 
competent teachers should be sufficiently 
ultimate to prevent the trees from being 
mistaken for the forest. 


Proposed Library Legislation for 
Kentucky Libraries 


By Epna J. GRAUMAN, 
Louisville Free Public Library 


HE KENTUCKY Library Associa- 

tion at its meeting in Owensboro, 

Kentucky, October 11th and 12th, 
announced as its aims the improvement of 
library service of all kinds and the extension 
of public library service to every county 
and section of Kentucky. 


In these days of enforced leisure and 
adult education movements, free public 
library service is an indispensable part of 
community life. In rural sections of 
Kentucky, library facilities are so meager 
that farm families are greatly handicapped. 
It is the responsibility of the people of 
Kentucky to provide for library facilities 
so that books will be available to persons 
wishing to improve the knowledge of their 
occupations, to persons pursuing an educa- 
tion or to those reading for recreation. 


From a recent report of the Kentucky 
Library Commission, we find that in 1935 
there are 1,713,303 persons or sixty-six per 
cent of the population in the State of Ken- 
tucky without library service of any kind, 
that sixty-one counties are without public 
libraries, and that Kentucky spends ten 
cents per capita for library service when 
the average per capita expenditure in the 


United States is thirty-eight cents although 
some states spend as high as $2.77. 


There is great need in Kentucky for 
more and better library service. The 
Kentucky Library Association asks the 
support of the citizens of our State to aid 
in securing the passage of a legislative 
program for library development. 


The association wishes to introduce and 
to have passed by the General Assembly of 
1936 bills relating to these five points: 


1. REGIONAL LIBRARIES 


To make public libraries possible eco- 
nomically in Kentucky, it is necessary to 
revise the present county library law in 
order to enable two or more counties to 
contract together to establish a regional 
public library for the whole area. Library 
service will be maintained between the 
branches and stations throughout the 
counties. contracting. 


2. Book FUNDS FOR THE KENTUCKY 
LIBRARY COMMISSION 


During the depression the appropriation 
of the Kentucky Library Commission was 
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cut so low that few activities could be con- 
ducted and few books could be bought. 
The book stock now needs to be built up 
with new reference material and popular 
books to attract additional readers. The 
traveling libraries for rural communities 
need to be replenished. Only by means of 
an additional appropriation from the State 
for books can the Kentucky Library Com- 
mission improve and extend its service. 
The work of the Commission is especially 
important now when almost all the counties 
have no local library service. 


3. LIBRARIES IN CITIES OF THE SECOND 
AND THIRD CLASSES 


It is proposed to revise the present law 
relating to libraries in cities of the second 
and third classes with special regard to 
financial support. The new law will 
enable libraries in these cities to obtain a 
more adequate tax levy to supplement the 
indefinite and unstable police court fines. 


4. CERTIFICATION 


In the future when appointments are 
made to library positions, it seems well to 
have a law to certify librarians in order to 
guarantee that those in charge of our 
libraries hereafter shall be trained and 
qualified librarians. The law will auto- 
matically certify those who are now work- 
ing in their present positions and will pro- 
vide the means for advancement. The 
certification law will extend to those in full- 
time positions only and not to those in 
part-time positions. School librarians will 
not be affected, since they will be certified 
by the State Department of Education. It 
is proposed to have library certification 
administered by the State Library Com- 
mission through appropriate modification 
of present Library Commission Act. 


5. RETIREMENT 


A law is desirable to permit libraries to 
provide for the retirement of librarians by 
sharing with their employees in the cost of 
retirement. Such a law will enable libra- 
ries to extend the benefits to the National 
Library Retirement System recently made 
available through the American Library 
Association. 

' The Legislative Committee of the Ken- 
tucky Library Association has completed 
tentative drafts of the bills, and the execu- 
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tive board will pass on these before they 
are introduced to the 1936 legislature. ~ 

Every citizen of Kentucky is called upo 
to do his duty! Take an active interest jy 
winning support for the passage of the 
Proposed Library Legislation and thus help 
provide for free library service for every 
person in Kentucky. 


They Go to School 


By THELMA Kaut, 
Greenup County Attendance Officer 


A HILL farm on Big Hogg Branch, 
Tulga, Greenup County, is the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Logan Bowling. Their 
children are Harvey, 15; Blanche Helen, 
14; Kathryn, 12; Logan, Jr., 9; and Rose 
Ellen, 6. The Lower Laurel School is two 
and the Oldtown High School three miles 
away. Harvey is now a perfect-attendance- 
record sophomore at Oldtown High School 
after attending Lower Laurel five years 
with a perfect attendance record. Blanche 
Helen is now a freshman, and has never 
missed a day since entering school at six. 
Kathryn is in the sixth grade and has con- 
sistently maintained a perfect attendance 
record. Logan, Jr., cut his foot when he 
was six and missed four days of school to 
make him the “black sheep”’ of the family. 
He has not missed a day during the past 
three years, and hopes to live down the 
black spot on his record. He is now in the 
fourth grade. Rose Ellen started to school 
this year and has not missed a day. She is 
a good third-grade student. Not including 
their records for this year which are perfect 
thus far, the four older children have a 
total of twenty-one years of perfect attend- 
ance to their credit. 

Hogg Branch road is impassable to 
automobiles much of the year. The children 
usually walk to and from school, but as 
there are no bridges they come out by 
wagon when the branch cannot be crossed 
otherwise. Reliable witnesses will testify to 
seeing them come down Hogg Branch when 
the mules had to swim. 


HE EDUCATED man is a man with 

certain subtle spiritual qualities which 
make him calm in adversity, happy when 
alone, just in his dealings, rational and sane 
in the fullest meaning of that word in all the 
affairs of life—RAMsAY MACDONALD. 
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Education’s Share of the Total 
Tax Collections 


By Leste L. Cuts, Pu. D., 
Assistant Professor of Education, Washington State College 


J) Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, institutions for the general NS 


diffusion of knowledge. 


In proportion as the structure of a government gives force 


to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion shall be enlightened.—George 


Washington, in his Farewell Address. 


If a nation expects to be ignorant and free in a state of civilization it expects 


what never was and never will be 


here ts no safe depository (for 


the functions of government) but with the people themselves; nor can they be safe 
)\’/ with them without information.—Thomas Jefferson. 


RE the schools of Kentucky receiving 
A a just share of the total State and 

local tax collections? To answer the 
question, it is necessary to discover a 
means for determining what per cent of the 
total tax collections can reasonably be 
expected to be devoted to the support of 
public schools. A complete, satisfactory, 
and scientific measure would involve exten- 
sive research concerning the need of the 
people of the State for each activity 
financed by State and local taxation. A 
practical and reasonable working basis for 
calculating this percentage is by means of a 
comparison of the practice in Kentucky to 
practice in the United States as a whole 
during a period of years. The assumption 
involved in such a procedure is that the 
decision of American democracy over a 
period of years is the most adequate 
answer to the solution of this practical 
problem. It should be clearly understood, 
however, that this procedure shows the 
part of the total tax collections which Ken- 
tucky can reasonably be expected to devote 
to education by putting forth average 
effort, ie., a degree of effort equal to the 
average for the country asa whole. It may 
be that the people of Kentucky would care 
to or should value public education higher 
than the value placed on education by the 
United States as a whole. 


The country as a whole appropriated 
31.27 per cent of the total State and loca! 
tax collections to the support of public 
elementary and secondary education during 
the eleven-year period from 1922 to 1932, 
inclusive (see Table 1). Information is not 


now available for later years. During this 
decade Kentucky appropriated only 29.02 
per cent of its total tax collections to public 
elementary and secondary education, or 
2.25 per cent less than the average for the 
United States. The significance of this 
becomes more apparent when the degree of 
variation is calculated. That is, 2.25 is 
7.75 per cent of 29.02. Therefore, if Ken- 
tucky had appropriated for education an 
average portion of the total tax collections, 
the public schools would have received 7.75 
per cent more tax revenue than they re- 
ceived under the existing arrangement. 
This would mean approximately $1,800,000. 


The latter statements lead to the ques- 
tion: Is Kentucky in a position to devote 
31.27 per cent of its total tax collections to 
education (that is, a portion equal to the 
average for the United States as a whole)? 
The average for the country (31.27 per 
cent) is not influenced appreciably by the 
type of tax system in use in any given state. 
Rather, the per cent of total tax collections 
appropriated for the public schools is 
determined chiefly by the relative value 
which the people of the State place on 
education as compared to other govern- 
mental activities. 


Should the percentage of total tax col- 
lections which Kentucky devoted to the 
support of her public schools at least equal 
the average for the country as a whole, or 
does Kentucky have greater relative needs 
for other governmental services and less 
need for education? If a greater need for 
other governmental services should prevail 
in Kentucky, it seems that it would be 
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TABLE 1 


Per Cent of Total State and Local Tax Collections 
Appropriated for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, 1922-1932 








Percent 
of tax Percent Degree of increase in per 
collec- Ken- cent of total tax collec- 
GEOGRAPHIC tionsap- tucky tions devoted to educa- 
AREA propri- is below tion necessary for Ken- 
tucky to equal the aver- 
age for the country 


ated for 
educa- 
tion 


1 2 3 4 


aver- 
age 











Average for the 
fort y-eight 
31.27 
29.02 


2.25 7.75 





The data in Column 2 are taken from Chism, 
Leslie L., “The Economic Ability of the States to 
Finance Public Schools,” New York: Bureau of 
ee. Teachers College, Columbia University, 


The data in Column 3 are obtained by subtracting 
29.02 from 31.27. 


The data in Column 4 are obtained by finding the 
per cent which Column 3 is of the figure for Kentucky 
(29.02) in Column 2. 


associated with factors such as (1) the 
average number of days the schools were in 
session, (2) the per cent of total population 
enrolled in school, (3) population per square 
mile, (4) receipts for education from 
permanent funds and the lease of school 
land, and (5) the type of work done by the 
largest number of people, such as farming 
or manufacturing. In other words, if the 
schools of Kentucky were open only eight 
months each year on the average while the 
schools in the United States as a whole 
were open, say, nine months, education in 
Kentucky may not need as large a portion 
of the total State and local tax collections 
as is received in the country as a whole. 
Likewise, if Kentucky had a larger portion 
of its total population enrolled in the public 
school than did the United States as a 
whole, it may mean that Kentucky because 
of this situation would have a need for 
education greater than that of the United 
States asa whole. Therefore, in a relative 
way, Kentucky would have a need for 
other State and local services less than the 
average need for the United States as a 
whole. Population per square mile may 
reflect the need of the people of a given 
state for the various governmental services. 
If a given state is sparsely settled, it would 
seem to indicate under present conditions a 
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greater need for hard roads and a less need 
for sewage disposal, sanitary provisions, 
and the like. The foregoing suggestions 
are probably sufficient to indicate the 
soundness of the thesis that if a given state 
had a greater or a less need for public 
education as compared to all other govern- 
mental services, the need should be reflected 
in such factors as those indicated in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Per Cent of Total Tax Collections Appropriated for 
Education, 1922-1932 








Average for eleven 
states of which 
Kentucky is the 
central state (No. 
6) when arranged 
in rank order 


1 2 


KEN. 


CHARACTERISTIC 
TUCKY 








Average number of days 
schools were in session 

Per cent of the total popula- 
tion enrolled in public schools 

Ratio of units of educational 
need to total population*.... 

Receipts from permanent 
funds and lease of school 
land** 

Per cent enrollment in public 
school is of total population, 
aged 5 to 17 

Seventeen states which main- 
tain a dual school system.... 

Population per square mile... 

Per cent of total population 
living on the farm 

Per cent of total population 
engaged in manufacturing... 


31.66 
33.96 
31.51 © 


29.02 
29.02 
29.02 


32.17 29.02 


29.02 


29.02 
29.02 


29.02 
29.02 


32.48 


30.43 
32.07 


32.34 
32.78 





*Units of educational need are roughly equivalent 
to pupils in average daily attendance, adjusted for 
increased cost of high school as compared to that of 
the elementary school. 


**This item refers to the income which the schools 
receive from permanent funds and the lease of 
school land. It would seem possible that if the 
schools of a given state received considerable income 
from this source the schools, therefore, would not 
need as large a portion of the total state and local 
tax collections as would otherwise be needed. 


A study was made of the influence of 
such factors as the foregoing in Ken- 
tucky. Table 2 shows the results obtained 
by (1) ranking the states from 1 to 48 on 
each factor and (2) selecting eleven states, 
with Kentucky at the center, for further 
analysis. For example, Kentucky and the 
five states which ranked immediately above 
and the five states which ranked immedi- 
ately below Kentucky in per cent of total 
population enrolled in public elementary 
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and secondary schools were studied as a 
group. This group of eleven states, taken 
as a whole, appropriated 33.96 per cent 
of the total state and local tax collections 
for education. A similar analysis was 
made of each of the other factors in Table 2. 

No factor in Column 2, of Table 2, 
showed an average as low as 29.02, the 
average for Kentucky. The lowest average 
for any item in Column 2 was 30.43 or 1.41 
per cent above that for Kentucky. The 
average among all factors was about 32.50 
or approximately 3.50 per cent above the 
figure for Kentucky. 

In view of the foregoing data it seems 
reasonable to conclude: 

1. That Kentucky should be expected 
to devote a larger per cent of its total tax 
collections to the support of its public 
schools. 

2. If Kentucky placed the same relative 
value on education as does the United 
States as a whole, that is, devote at least 
31.27 per cent of its total State and local 
tax collections for the support of public 
elementary and secondary education, the 
schools of the State would receive four and 
a half (7.75) or approximately $1,800,000 
per year more tax revenue than they have 
been receiving. If Kentucky gave educa- 
tion as large a share of the total State and 
local tax collections as does the group of 
states whose conditions are similar to 
conditions which prevail in Kentucky (see 
Table 2), the public schools would receive 
approximately $2,800,000 more tax revenue 
per year. 


The Buffalo Club 


UP in northern Kentucky there is a large 

group of cities often referred to as 
“Northern Kentucky.” In these cities 
there is a group of live-wire school men. 
Across the river is the city of Cincinnati. 
This surburb of ‘‘Northern Kentucky” also 
has a fine group of school men organized 
and known far and near as the ‘“‘Cincinnati 
School Masters Club.” In earlier years a 
few of the Kentucky men belonged to the 
Cincinnati School Masters Club, and at 
one time this great organization honored 
itself and complimented its neighboring 
cities by electing as its president a great 
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Kentucky schcol leader—Glenn O. Swing 
of Covington. 

A few years ago the men of the northern 
Kentucky schools decided that ‘‘all work and 
no fun” make ‘“‘dull school-men,”’ and there- 
upon organized for a combination of pur- 
poses. If some question of great educa- 
tional moment needed to be discussed they 
would discuss it. If the exigencies of the 
occasion and the temper of the hour 
demanded relaxation they would gather 
around the festal board and swap yarns 
and engage in friendly bantering and the 
singing of songs or doing whatever the 
impulse of the moment suggested. 

For several years this organization has 
grown in numbers and interest. They 
call it the Buffalo Club. The club meets 
once each month during the school year. 
Its professional advantages are many, its 
social advantages tremendous. 

They sponsor a lot of social activities, 
among which is a glee club, and how they 
can sing! 

What a splendid enterprise, an oppor- 
tunity for social intercourse and extended 
acquaintance. A drawing away from daily 
rountine, a recreation growing out of 
relaxation from professional tension. Not 
organized for propaganda, or professional 
advancement, but frankly to give oppor- 
tunity for social expression. The happy 
camaraderie creates lasting friendships and 
a sort of companionate understanding that 
makes each member share some of the 
burdens of every other member. 

Occasionally they have a dinner and 
invite some school leader to come to speak 
or to entertain in any way he chooses. 

In this way they not only extend their 
friendships but bring new ideas to their 
group. 

This forward-looking aggressive body of 
young school men is infusing professional 
spirit and new life into the entire teaching 
community. There are many places in 
Kentucky where such an organization 
would serve a worthy purpose. 


“THERE are 521 junior colleges in the 
states, 5ininsular possessions, and 6 in 
foreign countries, with a total enrollment of 
110,249 students. Of these, 233 are public 


junior colleges with 77,111 students and 
309 are private with 33,138 students. 





Choral Speaking in the Intermediate 
Grades 


By BonntIE Howarp, 
Supervisor, Louisville, Ky. 


HORAL speaking, sometimes called 
( the verse speaking choir, is an excel- 

lent means of creating interest and 
pleasure in poetry. It is what the name 
suggests, the speakine—not the singing or 
the chanting—of verse. 


Miss Marjorie Gullan, who is now 
leader of the Glasgow and London verse 
speaking choirs, introduced the movement 
at the Glasgow Musical Festival in 1922 
with speaking choruses from the Greek 
drama. 


This idea was introduced into the Louis- 
ville schools last spring by means of a 
demonstration given by Miss Dorothy 
Probst and her 6th grade. Since that 
time, many teachers have tried the plan 
and they are delighted with the pupils’ 
increased interest in poetry. 


Poetry with a pronounced rhythm, with 
a refrain, poetry with marked tonal con- 
trasts and that which possesses marked 
dramatic qualities, is especially well suited 
to this work. Among the poems that have 
been used successfully are: “In the Dark,” 
A. A. Milne; ‘“Vespers,’’ Milne; “The 
Little Turtle,” Vachel Lindsay; ‘“‘Colum- 
bus,”’ Joaquin Miller; ‘‘Have You Watched 
the Fairies,” Rose Fyleman; ‘‘The King’s 
Breakfast,” Milne. 


The organization of a choir in the inter- 
mediate grades is a simple matter, because 
of the narrow range in the quality of the 
speaking voices of the children. There will 
be three groups in the class: The children 
having very soft voices being placed in one 
group, the children with loud voices in 
another, and the children with medium 
voices in the third. This division may 
be made rather informally—as a result of 
suggestions made by children. 


After the organization, each child is pro- 
vided with a poem to be enjoyed, preferably 
a hectographed copy. The children listen 
to the teacher while she reads the poem. 
In the beginning, she is the “‘leader’’ of the 


choir. This leadership must be the leader. 
ship of stimulation, guidance, and en. 
couragement—not dictation. This first 
reading of the poem is to make the poema 
living thing rather than to give the children 
a pattern which might tend to suppress 
their individual interpretation. The first 
reading must be so real, vivid, and delight- 
ful that the pupil’s appreciation of poetic 
values is awakened, his thought is stimu- 
lated, and vital discussion follows. Each 
child is encouraged to make comments on 
the selection, developing his own power of 
understanding and interpreting the poem. 
There are times when, if no comments are 
made, a single reading of the poem is 
preferable. McKee says that we must get 
away from the idea that no learning can 
take place unless the teachers are asking 
questions and the children are answering 
them. 


The plan takes the place of the old 
question-answer method when the teacher 
asked all of the questions and made all of 
the comments during the appreciation 
lesson. The teacher in this instance is 
active, but her activity stimulates activity 
of a more desirable nature on the part of 
the class. The children cease to be passive 
and indifferent as to what is going on and 
become participating members of the group. 


After the first reading of the poem by the 
leader, the class is allowed to read it silently, 
followed by the oral rendition of the poem 
by the entire class. Each member of the 
group is encouraged to interpret the selec- 
tion in his own way. A timid child will 
soon lose his self-consciousness because he 
can express himself whole-heartedly as long 
as his voice is lost in the crowd. When the 
children realize this freedom which comes 
with co-operative speaking, their sense of 
embarrassment is lost and they are enabled 
to give freer expression to their thoughts 
and feelings. Each child interprets the 
selection individually, yet the effect is 
perfect unison., With each re-reading of 
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the poem, children will demonstrate a 
diferent interpretation as shown by some 
facial expression, intonation of the voice, 
or sometimes by some bodily gesture. 


Suggestions are made by the group as to 
how the selection should be read. The 
suggestions are tried out. Groups of voices 
interpret the various moods of the poem or 
perhaps one person or a few individuals 
would recite the body of the poem, and the 
rest join in the repetitive chorus or at 
another time the entire group might act as 
two groups, one saying one verse, the other 
responding with the next. When sufficient 
interest is created, children offer numerous 
suggestions for reading the selection. This 
active interpretation of poetry helps the 
child to realize for the first time that he can 
“do” something with poetry. 


Children are surprised to find that before 
they become conscious of it and with no 
special effort, they are able to read the 
selection without the aid of the written 
copy. This is made possible because the 
emphasis is placed on the thought and 
feeling of the entire poem throughout the 
rendition. Placing the emphasis on the 
thought of the selection helps the class to 
keep the same rate of speed and pause at 
the same places the same length of time. 
This skill will develop as the poem is read 
many times and better understood by the 
group. 

Miss Dorothy Probst, teacher in the 
Shawnee Elementary School, was anxious 
to “try out” the plan. She worked with 
her class for several weeks, and then gave a 
delightful lesson for the teachers of the 
intermediate grades in Louisville. Her 
account of her work follows: 


“The verse choir or choral reading idea 
was suggested. I read several articles on 
the subject and adapted many suggestions 
to the needs and abilities of my class. (The 
things which I have done with the class are 
not altogether original.) In launching the 
experiment, I selected some poems which 
would appeal to the group. The first poem 
read was ‘Very Lovely,’ by Rose Fyleman. 
As I read the last line, a burst of applause 
met my ears. I'll have to admit that I 
was thrilled. Children asked for another 
poem. I read ‘Wishes’ and ‘The Child 
Next Door’ by the same author. There 
was no definite effort made to check on 
comprehension of the poetry. My aim 
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here was to create an interest in poetry. 
In fact, I wanted them to feel that hearing 
poetry read was a special treat, and days 
passed when no poetry would be read. 
Then some child would ask to hear a poem 
re-read. I gladly read the requested poem. 


“Children found poems in various sup- 
plementary readers and library books. 
They began to bring books of poetry from 
home and from the public library. I 
brought collections of Milne, Lindsay, 
Fyleman, and others. For about a week, 
they browsed through books whenever they 
had an opportunity. Requests came from 
children for me to read a favorite poem to 
the class. Sometimes a child would ask 
to read a poem, each child striving to read 
the poem that he chose so well that it 
would be selected as a favorite poem of the 
class. They then would have a mimeo- 
graphed copy of this poem to add to their 
collection of poetry. These poems were 
kept in a notebook which each child had 
made for himself. 


“One day I read five poems to the class 
and asked them to choose the three that 
they enjoyed most. The three chosen were 
‘The Little Turtle,” by Vachel Lindsay; 
‘Twice Times,’ by A. A. Milne; and ‘In the 
Dark,’ by A. A. Milne. Copies of ‘The 
Little Turtle’ were given to each child with 
the instruction that they leave the paper 
face down on their desks. I read the poem 
and after several comments from the chil- 
dren they were allowed to read it together. 
It was terrible! All a jumble! Fortunately, 
they realized it and began making sug- 
gestions as to how certain words should be 
read to emphasize the meaning. They 
next suggested that the line about the ‘flea’ 
could be read better by the girls than the 
boys. At the end of the lesson, they read 
it rather well and asked if I would type 
their other two favorites, which I did, and 
we enjoyed working them out in the same 
way. When I next presented a poem, it 
was One which was entirely new to the 
children. The children have enjoyed all 
poems presented. However, some not as 
much as others. 


‘When we read poetry for enjoyment, we 
read the poerns which the children suggest 
and omit the ones which seem less popular. 

“After each reading, the children enjoy 
a poem more and more. It is never a fixed, 
set thing. The way of reading a certain 
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poem is constantly being changed—sug- 
gestions are given by a pupil and tried out 
by the group. 

“In the Dark’ was among the first poems 
read and quickly became a favorite. In 
the beginning, it was decided to have a 
different child read each line. It was not 
until the third reading of the poem that a 
boy suggested having the entire class begin 
and one child stop reading at each line and 
thus eliminate volume in a gradual way. 
When that was tried, it was unanimously 
accepted because a better effect of the 
‘sleepy child’ of the poem could be obtained. 
A girl suggested that the children fall 
asleep as they stop reading. ‘The children 
are constantly feeling each poem more and 
more and interpreting each poem artisti- 
cally. We seldom get the best interpreta- 
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tion at the first lesson. It takes many 
readings of a poem to accomplish this, 
“If you want to stimulate an interest jp 
poetry, give enjoyment to children, create 
a feeling of good fellowship and co-opera. 
tion, there is no surer way of doing it than 
through the verse speaking choir.” 
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The School in the Camps 


By PAuL E. WILLIAMs, 
District Educational Adviser C. C. C., Fort Thomas, Ky. 


HE educational program in the Civil- 

ian Conservation Corps is based on 

a sound philosophy of adult educa- 
tion, and it offers to the young adults in 
these camps the opportunity to study in 
those fields in which they are interested. 
It isa voluntary enterprise; no curriculum is 
prescribed, and the program in each camp 
grows out of the needs and wishes of its 
men. 


Briefly, the educational organization 
for the Civilian Conservation Corps is as 
follows: There is an educational director 
in the Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; one Corps Area Educational Adviser 
in each of the nine Army Corps Areas 
(Kentucky is in the Fifth Corps Area, which 
is comprised of Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, and Kentucky); one District Educa- 
tional Adviser in each district headquarters 
(in Kentucky there are two districts, Fort 
Knox and Fort Thomas); and one camp 
Educational Adviser and one enrolled 
assistant for each camp. The appointments 
of all advisers for the educational organiza- 
tion are made by the United States Office of 
Education. The responsibility for the 
success of the educational program rests on 


the army personnel in charge of the camps. 
The United States Army assumes this 
burden in addition to their regular duties, 
the maintenance and operation of the 
camps. 

The director of C. C. C. Camp Education 
in conjunction with the office of education, 
advises the War Department on educational 
matters. The Corps Area Educational 
Adviser serves in a dual capacity; on the 
one hand he is the Commanding General's 
staff adviser on educational matters, and 
on the other hand he is the supervisor of 
the work of the District Educational 
Advisers and the camp advisers within the 
area. The District Educational Adviser is 
the District Commander’s staff adviser. 
It is his duty to co-ordinate the various 
camp educational programs, within the 
district. He meets the camp advisers at 
frequent intervals in conferences, visits 
them in their camps, and in general is their 
counselor and adviser. 


The camp educational adviser is a care- 
fully selected college trained man who, 
under the supervision of the camp com- 
mander, has general charge of the educa- 
tional activities in his camp. He serves as 
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a professional adviser to the company 
commander and work superintendent on 
how best to bring about the ultimate 
objective of the C. C. C., character, citizen- 
ship, and employability. The educational 
adviser also acts as a counselor and guide 
to all enrollees in his camp. It is his 
business to get acquainted with the young 
men in his camp, to study them, to advise 
them on their personal, social, and academic 
problems. When these problems deal with 
academic learning, he organizes classes of 
instruction. When the problems are those 
of inertia, backwardness, or self-conscious- 
ness, he organizes activities in self-expres- 
sion. It is his responsibility to make the 
educational program attractive to enrollees. 
His success depends upon his imagination, 
ingenuity, creativeness, and ability to 
organize. 

As participation in the educational 
program is wholly voluntary, and the 
program is built around the interests and 
needs of the men, the activities range from 
those of the elementary school to those of 
college and vocational schools. A well 
balanced camp educational program, de- 
signed to meet the needs of the enrollees, 
will be developed around these several 
activities: 

1. Instruction for elimination of illiteracy. 


2. Instruction for enrollees deficient in elemen- 
tary school subjects. 


3. Job training: 

(a) Training on the job (skill gainedthrough 
instruction given in connection with 
their camp day’s work): 

(1) Surveying. 

(2) Cooking. 

(3) Operation and care of trucks. 
(4) Auto mechanics. 

(5) Mechanics helper. 

(6) Forge work. 

(7) Clerical work. 


4, Vocation training: 
(a) Informational guidance. 
(b) Retraining in trades. 


5. Avocational and leisure time activities: 
(a) Hobbies. 
(b) Dramatics and music. 
(c) Motion pictures. 
(d) Camp newspapers. 
(e) Reading. 
(f) Discussion groups. 
(g) Athletics. 
(h) Field trips. 


6. Cultural and general education: 
(a) High School and College courses. 
(b) Correspondence work. 
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C. T. WARD was elected president of the Central 
Kentucky Education Association. He is a graduate 
of the University of Kentucky and holds a Master’s 
Degree in Rural Education from Columbia Uni- 
versity. He has been superintendent of Anderson 
County Schools since 1933. 





(c) Reading clubs. 

(d) Book review clubs. 

(e) Social training (etiquette, table man- 
ners, etc.). 

(f) Improvement of home life. 

The job training or systematic training 
on the job provides the enrollees with the 
greatest assurance of getting a job after 
leaving camp. The new skills acquired in 
this training have resulted directly in 
securing positions for the enrollees on the 
outside. The enrollee is not usually in 
camp long enough to learn a new vocation, 
but much can be done in the re-training of 
previous skills. 


The educational program is a co-opera- 
tive endeavor and it is through the com- 
bined efforts of the army, conservationists, 
emergency teachers, and educational ad- 
visers that it is possible to return these 
young American adults to their home com- 
munities as citizens better equipped men- 
tally and morally to perform the duties of 
such, and with a better knowledge of the 
government under which they live. 











Place of the Church-Related College 
in Kentucky 


By CHARLES J. TURCK, 
President of Centre College, Danville, Ky. 


IHERE are twenty-two accredited 

church-related colleges, senior and 

junior, in Kentucky. There was a 
time when these colleges, or colleges of 
their type, educated all the young people 
who sought college education in Kentucky. 
They now educate about thirty-six per 
cent, the majority of college students 
attending State-maintained institutions. 


In 1900, President William Rainey 
Harper predicted that only twenty-five per 
cent of the small colleges would survive, 
and he listed as influences that would 
bring about this result the tendency 
toward specialization, the decline of the 
sectarian spirit, and the poverty of the 
college. All these forces have been operat- 
ing in Kentucky, as elsewhere. Does the 
loss in percentage of students enrolled in 
church-related colleges indicate that the 
forces enumerated by President Harper will 
ultimately destroy these colleges, or is 
there reason for believing that the area of 
their service may be widened and their 
usefulness increased? 


What has happened in Kentucky is 
exactly the same trend that is established 
in other states. The number of young 
people seeking college education has been 
enormously increased. The church-related 
colleges could not have cared for these huge 
numbers, even if they had wished to do so. 
The states appropriated public funds for 
the erection of college buildings and the 
carrying on of college work. As these insti- 
tutions grew in number and in power, 
they drew an increasing percentage of the 
college enrollments of the nation to their 
doors. Yet the small independent and 
church-related colleges of liberal arts 
continued to serve, not as large a per- 
centage of the total college enrollment of 
the nation, but certainly as many students 
as in earlier years. 

President Ernest H. Wilkins, of Oberlin 
College, estimated in School and Society, 
Vol. 42, No. 1083, issue of September 28, 
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1935, that ‘‘in the eighteen seventies more 
than ninety per cent of the students who 
undertook collegiate work went to insti- 
tutions which were essentially independent 
colleges of arts and sciences.”’ His table for 
1934-35 indicates that of the total enroll- 
ment in collegiate institutions for that year, 
twenty-six per cent is in colleges of arts 
and sciences, forty-two per cent in univer- 
sities, nine and one-half per cent in tech- 
nological institutions, eight and one-half 
per cent in teachers’ colleges and fourteen 
per cent in junior colleges. Yet the actual 
number of students in colleges of arts and 
sciences in 1934-35 is 170,666, which is 
certainly not less than the number these 
colleges enrolled in 1900, when President 
Harper predicted their downfall. President 
Raymond Walters, of the University of 
Cincinnati, in his annual tables on college 
enrollments shows that the enrollment in 
fifty-two selected colleges of arts and 
sciences in 1934-35 (35,259) is slightly 
above that in 1921-22 (34,795). 


These figures indicate that the colleges 
of liberal arts and sciences, most of which 
are church-related, have nothing to fear 
from the increasing size and power of state- 
maintained institutions. These colleges 
cannot anticipate large increases in num- 
bers, but there will remain a place for them, 
provided that they make or keep a distinct 
place for themselves. Naturally enough, 
if the only difference between a church- 
related college and a state-maintained in- 
stitution is the source of support, then the 
comparatively low costs in the latter 
schools will make competition by the 
church schools difficult to maintain. But 
what the church-related colleges must do 
is to work out for themselves a distinct 
place in the educational field and then 
occupy that place. It is this distinctive 
character that has kept the church-related 
college active, undiscouraged, and unde- 
feated in the years past. It will serve the 
future likewise. 
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What is this distinctive character? The 
church-related college represents the ideal 
of a cultural education under Christian 
auspices. President Rainey said that the 
trend of the times would be toward special- 
ization, which is not necessarily cultural, 
and that sectarianism or religious loyalty 
would decline, which would not be favor- 
able to Christianity. On both points, there- 
fore, it would seem that a church-related 
college emphasizing culture and religion 
would have marks that would brand it as 
an outworn thing rather than mark it as an 
institution with power in the coming age. 
Yet I venture to think that no matter what 
the trend of the times may be, a sufficient 
number of parents and children, concerned 
with the deepest spiritual interests of these 
children, will continue to select institutions 
of learning that emphasize a richly cultured 
mind and a consecrated religious heart. 


The appeal of the Christian college must 
be to these groups. Admittedly, they are 
minority groups. Admittedly, an educa- 
tional address that makes no promises of 
immediate vocational gains and incorpo- 
rates moral as well as intellectual standards 
will not appeal to large numbers of parents 
and children who think of education in 
terms of jobs and dollars. The great 
increase in college students in recent years 
has come from the ranks of those who are 
materially minded. But I am persuaded 
that there are enough homes in Kentucky 
that are concerned primarily with the total 
spiritual impact that a college and its 
environment make upon young life, so that 
the patronage from these homes will keep 
si every church-related college in the 

tate. 


There remains the question whether the 
church-related college can fill the place it 
claims to fill, With administrators and 
teachers who are human, and dealing with 
material that is human, the church-related 
college is certain to come short of its goal. 
But there is nothing hypocritical in setting 
forth this goal, and the institution that 
aims for it is entitled to the cordial support 
of all who share its passion for culture and 
for character. 


It may be said that there is nothing to 
prevent state institutions from occupying 
this position in the educational field. The 
liberal arts college of a state university or 
the liberal arts division in a teachers’ 
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college may have the same emphasis on 
culture as the church-related college of 
liberal arts. The teaching may be and 
usually is done by Christian men, who 
have a definite Christian influence over 
their students. All this is partly true. 
When it is completely true, the church- 
related colleges can gladly yield their place 
to state institutions that will do what they 
have tried so long to do. But because the 
state-maintained institutions are usually 
very large, because they give so much 
emphasis to vocational studies (and rightly 
so), because they have to receive all types 
of students from all types of homes, and 
because they are deprived of that direct 
religious sanction that backs up the appeal 
of the Christian college to its student 
group, I hold to the belief that a church- 
related college is the better able to say, 
“Young man, young woman; we may 
not help you to make an extra penny all 
your life, but we do humbly believe that 
we can help you to live wisely and heroi- 
cally for the right.” 

Dr. George A. Coe, in his stimulating 
book, ‘‘What Is Christian Education?” 
suggests that “those who are weary of a 
platitudinous and sentimental religious 
education should lift up their eyes to the 
fact that Christianity carries within itself 
a never-ending supply of what has been 
called spiritual dynamite.”’ His thought 
is that when the processes called Christian 
education begin to handle this dynamite 
and apply it to the unfinished task of the 
Kingdom of God, then youthful minds 
would feel the thrill of genuine intellectual 
excitement, and the college would become 
truly a college and a chapel in one. That 
transformation might occur on any campus. 
What would it mean to Kentucky if in the 
twenty-two church-related colleges of this 
State, teachers and students would begin 
today to inquire as to the significance of 
the principles of Jesus to personal life in 
this complicated age and to the vast social 
problems that threaten to submerge us? 
What influences for good would pour from 
these schools! That is the place of the 
church-related colleges in Kentucky. Will 
they dare to occupy it? 








Whenever you are sincerely pleased, you 
are nourished. The joy of the spirit 
indicates its strength. All healthy things 
are sweet-tempered.— EMERSON. 








By C. B. Pyze, Pu. D., 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 


E DO NOT realize to any great 
extent how much psychology and 
philosophy have to do with shap- 
ing educational theories and policies. Nor 
do we see fully the extent to which educa- 
tion enters as an essential factor into the 
problem of social security. My thesis is: 
A proper sort of psychology helps greatly 
to provide an adequate education to all the 
people which in turn will result in greater 
social security to all the people, not to a 
special class. 


Due to the depression our imagination 
has been captivated and inflamed by the 
notion of social security under the “New 
Deal.” Whatever we may think of the 
Social Security Act, signed by President 
Roosevelt, August 14, under the ‘flood 
lights,” a tremendous interest has been 
awakened throughout the nation in this 
entire subject. It may be the Social 
Security Act was doomed from the start 
because it is so “‘complex, slovenly, and 
mangled,” as Epstein says. It may be 
that the bill was finally so “‘amended and 
so gutted” that it is ‘administratively and 
socially unwise,’’ as he also says, but we feel 
that something should be done about it. 
When we recall that six out of every seven 
who reach the age of sixty-five years are 
candidates for the poor-house or must be 
supported by friends or charity we have 
ample reason for attempting to make our- 
selves secure. 


We grow keenly sensitive to the problem 
of social security when such security is 
threatened as it is in our present world- 
plight. Doubtless, our concept of social 
security is founded upon the concept of 
economic security. This in turn rests back 
upon a psychological as well as a biological 
basis. The biological basis is strengthened 
by the native expression of animal im- 
pulses, drives, and appetites. The new 
basis lies in the establishment of social 
conditions which oppose the biological and 
which guarantee and perpetuate the welfare 


A New Psychology for Educational 
and Social Security 
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the same end. Charms, amulets, the 
rabbit’s foot, the wish-bone, and incanta- 
tions were supposed to have a lot to do 
with various kinds of security. Spiritual 
entities were invoked to effect and control 
material events on earth and to conserve 
in a world to come what escaped wreckage 
here. Religion came at length to offer a 
spiritual security by the creation of a 
heaven. Though the material possessions 
may perish and the body decay after death, 
the soul will surely come into its own. 
Even the crude guesses of savages pre- 
saged scientific certitude in the interests of 
security. Thus this primitive sense of 
security became the progenitor of all forms 
of security sought for in modern times. 


What is true phylogenetically is true also 


ontogenetically. If a child is well fed and 
nourished it seems to possess a vague sense 
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of security. But once disturb the child’s 
economic equilibrium by withholding food 
or by changing its habitat and a feeling of 
insecurity is immediately aroused. The 
tiny sub-thalamus gets busy to generate the 
emotion of fear as a means of environmental 
adjustment. It is because of this impor- 
tant center that the infant, before he is old 
enough to understand the danger, responds 
to a loud noise or a tendency to slip or fall 
with a reaction of insecurity, as Watson has 
shown. 

Nostalgia (homesickness) in its most 
terrible form is induced by the feeling of 
insecurity amid new and untried situations. 
Especially is there a keen sense of anguish 
if one has been the recipient of overmuch 
affection in the home. When the affection 
is not forthcoming among strangers all 
solid support seems to have removed and 
he falls into despair. The loss of love and 
security once possessed at his mother’s 
breast entails a profound sense of insecurity 
and fear. It is as if he had been driven 
from the Garden of Eden, the first state of 
security of ignorance, and must win back 
by the sweat of his brow that love of 
security born of mature knowledge. 


With the expansion of experience may 
come a rapid development of the feeling of 
insecurity. Children are helpless victims 
of ignorance, superstition, and false training. 
Most things or situations children fear are 
perfectly harmless. Fears which generate 
and augment the feeling of insecurity are 
accumulative and readily may become 
fixed habits. They spread and attach 
themselves to related situations. One ex- 
perience with a tornado may engender a 
life-long dread of storms. A succession of 
misfortunes may place one under a per- 
petual thralldom of fear. A few failures to 
achieve the ambitions of parents will 
shatter the child’s confidence and engulf 
him in a feeling of hopeless insecurity. For 
these reasons and many others fears develop 
and symbolize for most of us some force, 
circumstance, some condition—personal or 
environmental—that threatens our security, 
threatens to disturb our peace and happi- 
ness or to pounce upon us suddenly to 
destroy us. These fears, unless we conquer 
them, sap our powers and energies. They 
lessen our courage and}usefulness. They 
spoil our friendships; for they make us 
nervous, irritable, and at times irrational. 
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“They are the black beasts of fantasy 
which paralyze our waking hours and fill 
our dreams with morbid dreads.” The un- 
happy throng of distressed human beings 
that populate our cities and towns; that 
crowd into the offices of nerve specialists 
and into our State institutions—beaten, 
wrecked, and hapless personalities as they 
are, attest the immense toll of victims of 
insecurities of childhood or emotionally 
undisciplined adult life. 


A New PsycHOLoGy 


Now what has psychology to do with all 
this? And what is the new psychology? 
It is not behaviorism or freudism. Doubt- 
less at the present time our psychological 
theories are greatly divergent. The study 
of systematic psychology would reveal a 
variety of concepts and points of view. 
Woodworth mentions five Schools of Psy- 
chology. Edna Heidbreder presents The 
Seven Psychologies. The Psychologies of 
1925 and 1930 offer a dozen brands. 
Roback in his “Psychology and Behav- 
iorism,’”’ has ferreted out forty-two varie- 
ties of Behaviorism alone. With a little 
further search, I do believe we could find as 
many varieties as Heinz found of pickles. 
Out of all these divergent forms upon which 
are based divergent educational theories 
and policies, can we construct a new psy- 
chology? Can we construct a composite 
of the best features of all these forms which 
will{give uniformity to educational pro- 
cedures and thus affect society? 


Running like a thread through all the 
various forms and looking towards a new 
psychology and a new education is the 
concept of wholeness, synthesis, integra- 
tion, globalization, as Decroly puts it. The 
late publications stress the synoptic point 
of view. Gilliland, Morgan, and Stevens, 
“General Psychology,’ published in the 
new edition this year, insists that man’s 
behavior is “unified and harmonious.” 
They keep the concept unification and inte- 
gration ever’ before us. Bentley, in his 
“New Field of Psychology,” meticulously 
guards the “‘unity” and “wholeness” of the 
organism, allowing only for the cleavage of 
physiological and psychological functions. 
Woodworth declares (‘‘Psychology,” page 
14, 3rd edition) that the first principle of 
psychology is contained in the definition, 
and is that the individual is a unit. With- 
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out this fundamental principle, often called 
the ‘‘organismic principle,” it would be 
impossible to explain anything in psychol- 
ogy. The Gestalt psychology is well 
known for its advocacy of wholeness as 
against the analyzed parts. This insist- 
ence upon unity, wholeness, and integration 
is typical of what one might find should he 
range more widely over the field. 


From the turn of the century, there has 
been a growing disposition to interpret our 
subject matter in terms of the “whole” 
rather than in terms of its analyzed 
elements. And whether we look upon the 
“whole” as a mechanism as behaviorism 
does, or as an organism swollen to include 
the mental as some psychologists do, or as a 
person as some would like to do, there is the 
concept of unity running through all. 


What then will this psychology of whole- 
mess or personal psychology contribute to 
education and social security? 


First. What will it do for psychology? 
It will do away with the mind-body 
dualism. It seems that psychologists get 
the ‘‘jitters” in the presence of the mind- 
body problem. But under the conception 
of ‘“‘wholeness,”’ i.e., of the whole person, 
we need not fear psycho-physical dualism; 
for psycho-physical dualism is man-made. 
In other words, we thrust the problem upon 
ourselves by our own thinking. We often 
mistake the mechanism of thought for the 
dynamism of the thing and thus create 
an apparent dualism which does not exist 
in reality itself. We tend to hypostatize 
or reify our mental creations or abstrac- 
tions. We mistake them for the concrete 
reality of things. Whereas they are but 
globules of the imagination projected into 
matter for the sake of explanation. It is 
always a question whether they are valid 
for reality itself. 


In his thinking the botanist analyzes the 
flower into petal, pistil, anther, and stamen, 
yet he may do nothing with the flower itself. 
It may nod yonder in the vale in all its 
unity and wholeness. The physiologist 
may abstract one phase of the whole person 
and consider it analytically without tearing 
the real person apart. The chemist may 
analyze the chemical aspect of this same 
person without dichotomizing the person. 
Likewise the psychologist may analyze the 
mental phase of the same person without 
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actually dividing the person into mind ang 
body. For all these analyses are but 
abstractions from the real person for the 
sake of understanding these three phases of 
the real person who is a whole. And these 
analyses must be thrown back into the 
whole before they have any meaning what. 
soever. ‘‘Body’”’ is just as much an abstrac. 
tion from the real person as “mind.” The 
so-called ‘physical’? and “psychical” dis. 
appear in the integration of the person as a 
total reacting being. 


The whole person functions towards 
different end-results. If one digests his 
food, he functions physiologically and 
chemically. It would be the same if he 
breathes. But if a person simultaneously 
digests his food, breathes, remembers, per- 
ceives, anticipates, or reasons he functions 
not only physiologically and chemically but 
also psychologically. And psychology is 
concerned primarily with the mental func- 
tioning. In all of these processes the 
person is the central, complex functioning 
unity. 


Second. To employ the concept of 
“‘wholeness” in psychology will permit us 
to view a living experience as one and whole 
and which is continually re-making itself 
and is therefore creative. It focuses in a 
personality which increasingly realizes its 
powers of readjustment. Such psychology 
is based not so much upon an analysis of 
parts (such as sensations, reflexes, synoptic 
connections, etc.), involved in reaction to 
specific stimuli as upon the urges, impulses, 
desires, etc., which converge upon and 
create the situation as a whole. If psychol- 
ogy is an explanation as well as a descrip- 
tion of behavior we certainly would know 
more about such behavior by inquiring con- 
cerning the appeal of the situation and the 
motives of the persons involved than to 
ferret out the reflexes involved in the 
performance. One could tell more about 
the cause of a murder by studying the 
motives than by tracing the particular 
voluntary arcs engaged in the release of the 
trigger or by describing the reflex arcs 
involved in the regulation of the flow of 
adrenin. 


The S-R psychology can never become 
full-orbed so long:as it considers behavior 
in a life situation as a summation of bonds. 
A bond is an abstraction purely. And no 
accumulation of bonds or abstractions can 
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equal a real life event or series of events. 
One cannot maintain a steady regard for 
the total activity as long as he lodges in the 
parts. One shortcoming of our present 
psychology is that while it keeps its eye on 
the particular reaction to a specific stimulus 
it fails to observe the reaction of the entire 
person in a continuous series of life events. 
While it watches the bee as it bobs among 
the flowers, it overlooks the larger fact that 
the bee is laying up honey in the home. 


Third. Another significant phase of the 
concept of wholeness in a life situation may 
be found in the fact that the person is 
regarded not as a robot but as adaptive and 
creative in a complete adjustment. The 
learner is not to be regarded as a vessel to 
be crammed full of facts but as a dynamic, 
reorganizing, and creative agency in a world 
of persons and things. Children in play 
continually reconstruct the field in their 
spontaneous games. Reesema has shown 
pictures of children in creative play. Out 
of the same sort of plank some of the chil- 
dren played they had a flying machine. Out 
of the same plank others made a boat. Some 
made a house. Still others made a swing- 
ing bridge, showing adaptability and crea- 
tiveness according to the ebb and flow of 
these life situations. We get different 
results when we study the child as a living, 
concrete, inter-acting person than when we 
study it as ‘‘the child.’”’ The similar act of 
two children of different ages may be 
impelled by different motives. 


A child of three playing in the sand alone 
may be responding to the manipulatory 
urge, while a child of nine playing in the sand 
with his companions may be responding to 
the gregarious. Each may be doing the 
same thing. Hitherto we have considered 
the child as responding to a fixed environ- 
ment by fixed mechanical laws whereas he 
responds to a physical and social environ- 
ment which is constantly changing, espe- 
cially the social. This is creative living 
which we have too little of. As has been 
suggested there is a vital difference between 
a picture made by a camera and one drawn 
by an artist. In the painter’s picture the 
personality of the artist shines through, 
while the camera never appears in its pic- 
ture. The person puts himself into his task 
and shines through his work thus liberating 
powers which in turn create new possibili- 
ties for the full-orbed art of living. 
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Fourth. This brings us to the much- 
needed social psychology point of view 
which regards the inter-play of persons. 
One person becomes literally a part of the 
life series of events of the other. Here lies 
the opportunity of the adult as guide and 
teacher. Here is the molding power of 
the group. To watch over and help to 
shape this molding process is the chief 
task of the educator. This new psychology 
then has to do with persons—with persons 
as dwelling with other persons, influencing 
and being influenced by other persons. 
Education becomes a matter of personal 
adjustment as well as learning a logical 
array of subject matter. More education 
means more complete adjustment and, 
therefore, greater release of powers in new 
and creative worlds of endeavor. Instead 
of making thinking the ultimate goal of 
training, the thinking process itself becomes 
the periscope to point the way for the 
incessant life urges to realize their further 
release with ever new worlds to conquer. 


This new psychology is partly the out- 
come of a revolt against the curbed indi- 
viduality which results from modern indus- 
trialism and is in the interest of social 
amelioration and security. The new psy- 
chology postulates a society which exalts 
human beings and human needs. Hence, 
the value of the entire human being and 
human welfare is uppermost. Individuals 
cannot afford to be independent and war- 
ring but should be interdependent in 
securing the more abundant life by sharing 
in a service of worthy aims. The “whole” 
of the social must ever be above the indi- 
vidual providing the highest realization for 
the individuals. Sharing in the whole, 
when his efforts are free and spontaneous, 
the individual must ever seek to realize the 
aspirations of the whole. Only into such a 
society ‘‘can the individual fit himself with 
growing and enduring satisfaction.” 


We begin to see more clearly what psy- 
chology may have to do with education and 
how both psychology and education have to 
do with social security. In an article 
entitled ‘‘Education and Social Planning,” 
Teachers College Record, October, 1935, 
John Norton says that a self-regulating 
economic system is a myth which has 
exploded in our faces partially blinding us. 
The same may be said for the entire 
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A Teacher-Retirement System 
for Kentucky 


By J. W. SNYDER, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


HE TIME has come when Kentucky 
should provide, as many of the other 
progressive states have done, an 

operative teacher-retirement system. An 
act to create a teacher-retirement system 
for Kentucky passed the 1928 legislature, 
but it has not yet been put into operation. 


Such a retirement fund is an efficiency 
measure. Its one purpose is the improve- 
ment of school service. It is a means of 
raising professional standards and an 
economy measure. It is desirable from 
economic, social, and educational stand- 
points. 

Private industry invests millions in re- 
tirement plans and counts it good business. 
Our government wisely provides for old age 
through a retirement system for services 
rendered. 


Teachers, both individually and as a 
group, do not consider seriously their 
economic status. Absorbed in preparation 
for better service, social development, the 
ideals of the profession, and cultural 
advancement, they fail to make prepara- 
tion for destitute old age or disability. 


A successful system of teachers’ retire- 
ment should be based on justice to the 
teacher as a public servant and the increas- 
ing benefits derived by society from the 
work of the public schools. 


Plans for teachers’ retirement systems 
should not be handed down to the teachers 
by the administration. Teachers should be 
consulted as to their wishes in the process 
of drawing up plans for a retirement 
system. Records show that in few instances 
have teachers been asked what they desire 
in a retirement plan.t A study should be 
made to find whether they prefer to pay a 
flat rate or a certain percentage of their 
salary annually to the retirement system.? 
The scope of the problem should include a 
dozen or more major issues of a retirement 
system such as method of payment, com- 
pulsory or optional membership, years of 


service and age, the source of funds, and 
many other features. 


A teacher-retirement system may be 
described as a business-like plan whereby 
the schools are enabled to retire teachers 
who can no longer render their best service 
because of advanced age or physical dis- 
ability and to provide them with an income 
for life. 


For better understanding of the practical 
workings of such a plan, the following 
brief description is given of a teacher-re- 
tirement system established on a scientific 
basis as prepared by the Committee of the 
National Education Association on Re- 
tirement Allowances.* 


In such a teacher-retirement system the 


State and the teacher become contracting 


parties. According to rates agreed upon, 
after scientific investigation of the composi- 
tion of the teaching staff, and after decision 
on the kind and value of the benefits to be 
received, the teacher makes a regular con- 
tribution to a fund sometimes known as the 
annuity savings fund. These contributions, 
made during the period of a teacher's 
service, are credited to the individual 
teacher with interest. At the time of re- 
tirement, the sum of these contributions 
plus the interest accumulated thereon is 
used to purchase an annuity based on 
standard mortality tables. This annuity 
makes up approximately one-half the total 
retirement allowance received. Further- 
more, the teacher’s contributions, with the 
interest thereon, are subject to refund in 
case of the teacher’s death, resignation, or 
withdrawal from the teaching profession 
prior to the time of retirement. 


To make up its share of the retirement 
allowance, the State concurrently during 
the teacher’s period of service makes 
appropriations to a reserve fund sufficient 
to finance at the teacher’s retirement a 
pension equal to the annuity purchased by 
the teacher’s accumulated contributions. 
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The total retirement allowance, com- 
posed of the annuity and pension described 
above, is available in the form in which the 


| teacher desires to receive it upon the fulfill- 


ment of certain minimum age or service 
conditions, or both, at which time retire- 
ment is optional. 


To render a system of retiring allowances 
effective, membership is required of all 
teachers newly employed. Upon the estab- 
lishment of a system of retirement allow- 
ances, teachers already in service are given 
the choice of joining the retirement system, 
this choice to be exercised within a reason- 
ably short period. 


The administration of a teacher retire- 
ment system is controlled by a board 
representing the interests of the public and 
the teacher, and whose personnel is care- 
fully prescribed by the retirement act. 
The method of appointment or selection 
should be such as to secure a high type of 
personnel. 


An effective retirement system makes 
guaranties to both teacher and the public. 
Retirement ages and rules should be defined 
and administered so as to retain teachers 
during efficient service and provide for 
their retirement when old age or disability 
makes satisfactory service no longer pos- 
sible. Both the teacher and the public 
should be assured certain definite results. 
Every teacher should be assured the 
certainty of a retirement allowance. Fur- 
thermore, the amount of this allowance 
must be adequate, so that the retired 
teacher can maintain a respectable standard 
of living. In the last analysis, the benefits 
of teachers’ retirement system should 
accrue primarily to the boys and girls 
attending our public schools. 


“Better efficiency in our schools is the 
strongest argument teachers have to give 
the taxpaying public for teacher retire- 
ment system.’ If private industry counts 
it good business, by the same argument one 
may conclude that a sound and adequate 
pension plan is an evidence of good admin- 
istration. 

It will attract and hold high-class person- 
nel. The teaching profession for years has 
been a procession. There has been a 
tendency for men and women to leave its 
ranks for other lines of activity offering 
greater rewards and promising more in the 


way of independence in old age. A retire- 
ment plan relieves the mind of the teacher 
from the fear of a destitute old age. He 
can throw himself heart and soul into the 
demands of his work with that buoyant 
and happy spirit so very important for 
effective leadership of children. 

Finally, when the time comes, as it is 
bound to come to all of us, that his strength 
and enthusiasm have waned and his mind 
and spirit are no longer nimble and respon- 
sive to the needs of youth, he may step 
aside without facing destitution. 

Let Kentucky join other progressive 
states and put into operation now a 
teacher-retirement system for the benefit 
of the teacher—the boys and girls. 
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HE ANNUAL Convention of the Na- 

tional Vocational Guidance Association 
will be held at the Coronado Hotel, St. 
Louis, Missouri, February 19 to 22, 1936. 
The Association will focus its attention on 
the adjustment of youth, under the theme, 
“Guidance and Personnel Responsibilities 
in the Youth Program of 1936.’’ While 
consideration will be given to the functions, 
techniques, and problems of vocational 
guidance, the program will revolve around 
special meetings devoted to the following 
topics: 


1. Vocational Guidance Aspects of 
Youth Programs. 

2. Youth Looks at Guidance. 

3. Community Responsibility for Guid- 
ance. 

4. Organization of Vocational Guidance 
at Home and Abroad. 

5. Curriculum Revision to Meet the 
Needs of Youth. 





Some Marks of a Good Teacher 


By L. P. MANnIs, 
Wallins Creek, Kentucky 


T is not to be supposed that the ‘‘marks” 
mentioned in this article are the only 
marks of a good teacher or even that 

all good teachers will have all the character- 
istics, to an observable extent, that are 
listed here. This is, however, a composite 
picture, made from several years’ observa- 
tion of teaching at the elementary and 
secondary levels. 


1. BIRTHMARKS 


It is, unfortunately, too late to do any- 
thing about this. Whether certain defi- 
ciencies are due to heredity or early envi- 
ronment or both they cannot be entirely 
supplied by training and experience. To 
say that the numerous misfits in the profes- 
sion are all the result of faulty training 
alone is to lay too heavy a charge against 
our teacher training institutions. Perhaps 
they are doing as good a job as can reason- 
ably be expected with the material given 
them. 


Of course it is a tragic waste that heredi- 
tary weaknesses in a teacher’s equipment 
have to be discovered, as it were, post 
mortem. Possibly some of our educators 
may some day devise a test that will save 
thousands of teacher-and pupil-years of 
misery by advising other fields of service 
before the tragedies begin. No one should 
ever drift into teaching. But so long as 
the holding of a certificate is counted of 
more importance than the possession of 
native ability we shall have misfits in the 
profession. 

Studies made of the causes of teacher 
failure list, among others, those attributable 
to heredity. Native ability, intelligence, 
some elements of personality, perhaps the 
ability to enter sympathetically into the 
problems of childhood, are all parts of the 
heritage of a good teacher. They can 
never be imparted by training or experience. 
They are first gifts from Nature’s schocl. 


2. CoLLEGE Marks 
Good grades in college will pay big 
dividends when the teacher is in actual 
service. Students with mediocre or even 


poor grades in college have made good 
teachers. But no one believes these two 
things to be related as cause and effect, 
Poor grades in college usually indicate 
either laziness or lack of intelligence, 
neither of which is desired in a good 
teacher. Failure to obtain a certificate 
because of low standing should make im- 
possible the obtaining of a certificate, 
Good marks in courses in the fields to be 
taught as well as in methods and psychology 
should result in making teaching more 
effective. A teacher may be, on one or 
two momentous occasions in life, ‘‘too full 
for utterance,’ but probably not when 
searching questions are being asked by 
bright pupils who come to recognize and 
admire the teacher who “knows her stuff,” 
and is not merely a “‘looker-upper.”’ 


3. SERVICE MarKs 


A teacher will grow better or worse in 
actual service. She who profits most by 
experience is the best teacher. Faults will 
be either reduced or magnified, skills lost 
or improved. Here at last, after college 
courses are over, after you have examined 
textbooks and methods, do you meet the 
most important single factor in the edu- 
cational process—the pupil. Which shall he 
be, beneficiary or victim? Individual 
differences, home conditions, and other 
factors have made it impossible for you to 
have for practice teaching at college pupils 
just like these you have to teach. You 
must come to know them. School teaching 
would be so much easier if it were not for 
the pupils! 

Of course it is easier to gain polite atten- 
tion than active co-operation but the good 
teacher will not be content without the 
latter. And the good teacher—the one who 
improves in service—will have more real 
attention in class and less detention after 
school at the end of the year than at its 
beginning. 


4. FOOTMARKS 


This is an admitted personal prejudice. 
Beef, pork, fowl, and fish may be of more 
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yalue “‘dressed,’’ but a teacher is of more 
yalue ‘on the hoof.”’ (Of course she should 
be clothed and in her right mind.) I 
thought for a time that the ‘ped’ in 
pedagogue had reference to the human foot 
as in pedestrian. Of course ‘‘pedagogue’”’ 
is derived from two Greek words meaning 
boy and to lead. It meant originally.a slave 
who led boys to school. According to some 
teachers the first part of the definition is 
good yet! Of course we now have the 
attendance officer to assist in the leading. 


Seriously, teachers fail because of lazi- 
ness. ‘The teacher who does not exhibit 
some degree of physical activity in the class- 
room is probably not violently active 
mentally. Possibly some teachers, as well 
as boxers, would profit by better ‘“‘foot- 
work.” Footmarks, around the room, at 
the blackboard, on the play grounds, into 
the pupils’ homes, must surely be, among 
others, the marks of a good teacher. There 
must be some truth in the remark of Trader 
Horn that. ‘the white man . . has to 
walk to think.” 


5. PROFESSIONAL MARK 


Among the material possessions of a good 
teacher will probably be various programs, 
bulletins, buttons, ribbons, and other evi- 
dences of membership in and attendance on 
local and state organizations and meetings. 
Kentucky has made a good record in 
approximating one hundred per cent mem- 
bership in the K. E. A. Our next objective, 
as pointed out by Dean Taylor and our own 
oficers, should be the same record in 
N. E. A. membership. 


The reading of professional magazines is 
good evidence of interest in and concern for 
the profession, and cannot be neglected by 
the teacher who would keep abreast. 


Perhaps the supreme test of professional- 
ism is the ability to put the welfare of the 
child first and to do it unconsciously and 
naturally. Let us hope that self-interest as 
amotive will decrease in our own at least as 
rapidly as in other professions. 


6. QUESTION Marks 


We are told that an insatiable curiosity 
is a characteristic not present in old age. 
If a teacher never uses question marks 
after mental statements, the absence of 
gray hair and wrinkles may not tell the 


truth. If most of our statements are 
ponderous pronouncements punctuated by 
periods we have ceased to grow. Perhaps 
the youth of our beginning teachers is not 
as dangerous as the mental aging of our 
practicing ones. One does not have to 
cease growing “‘on top’’ when he begins to 
grow “in the middle.” Let us treasure, 
among those symbols of punctuation we 
use and teach, that one dear to childhood— 
the question mark. And let us not direct 
all our questions at the pupil! 


7. SECRET MARKS 


There is not much about us of late that is 
unknown. We publicize our good points 
and our neighbors our bad ones. Both 
jobs are usually well done. Every teacher 
should have a secret, a good one, something 
good about herself that nobody else knows. 
Impossible you say? Well, a secret desire, 
a worthy aspiration, something too precious 
to impart by word of mouth, that may give 
an authentic dignity and a justifiable 
reserve which are often observed in great 
characters. Of course the mere possession 
of a good secret will not make a great 
character but it may help a teacher to have 
something left over for herself after her 
work is done. 

No one of these “marks” is enough. 
Possibly there are others that should be 
included. But one who has acquired all 
of these would be one in whose care most 
of us would probably be willing to trust 
our children. 


When you first teach a child to understand 

Work means the loving heart and helping 
hand; 

When you first teach a youth to read and 
write 

You give the key to a lifelong delight. 

Who adds the charm of music to his days 

Attunes his soul to melody and praise. 

Who studies art enters the court serene, 

The encuanted land where Nature reigns a 
queen. 

Who loves all beauty doth a poet grow, 

And wins the highest joy that mortals 
know.—James B. Wiggin. 





How to Prepare for and Take an 
Examination 


By Ear K. HILLBRAND, 
University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas 


ETTING ready to take an examina- 
& tion is more than half the battle. 

Faithful daily work is a necessity. 
Give yourself ample time for reviewing. 
Avoid cramming at the last minute. There 
are both disadvantages and advantages in 
cramming, but the advantages of cram- 
ming are dependent upon the methods 
used. If the proper methods are used, the 
facts learned in a short length of time will 
remain as permanent possessions but not 
to so great a degree as they would had the 
learning of them been distributed over a 
longer period of time. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that cramming is no sub- 
stitute for faithful daily work. Make 
certain that you obtain a bird’s-eye view of 
the work to be covered. Avoid memoriz- 
ing details. Be sure that you know the 
main facts in the field in which you are to 
be examined and write them out in some 
organized and systematized form. 

Be able to apply what you know. Be on the 
lookout for precise and practical illustra- 
tions of the main facts you wish to master 
and use these illustrations in your ex- 
amination. 


Find out all you can about the nature of the 
examination. Ask the instructor what the 
examination is to cover, and ask his advice 
as to how to prepare for it. Do not 
neglect to study your instructor. Some in- 
structors are strictly for details; others want 
general ideas. Some like long discussions 
of a topic; others desire them short and to 
the point. Where possible, consult old 
syllabi or copies of former examination 
papers. This will give you an idea of the 
nature and scope of the examination and 
provide valuable review. Develop your 
imagination. Try to imagine what will be 
asked in the examination. 

Be physically fit. Don’t worry. Don’t 
eat too much. Keep all the bodily func- 
tions in order. Take sufficient exercise 
but not too much. Get plenty of sleep and 
rest before an examination. 


Have the necessary equipment. On 
going to the classroom be sure that. you 
have things you are going to need. The 
following suggestions will be helpful: 
Take two sharpened pencils, one eraser, 
plenty of scratch paper, a filled fountain 
pen, a bottle of ink, two blotters, drawing 
instruments if necessary, examination 
paper or booklet, a watch that will keep 
correct time, and above all a sense of 
humor. Remember that examiners are 
human and that they do not give examina- 
tions so difficult as to justify fear of failure 
in those having a fair grasp of the subject 
matter. 


After you have done your best at prepara- 
tion, turn to something you like to do and 
forget about the examination. Professor 
Kitson has given the following advice: 
“After you have prepared yourself to the 
extent of your ability, you should maintain 
toward the examination an attitude of con- 
fidence. Believe firmly that you will pass 
the examination. Make strong sugges- 
tions to yourself, affirming positively that 
you have the requisite amount of informa- 
tion and the ability to express it coherently 
and forcefully. Fortified by the conscious- 
ness of faithful application throughout 
the work of the course, reinforced by a 
thorough, well-planned review, and with 
firm conviction in the strength of your own 
powers, you may approach your examina- 
tions with comparative ease.”’ 


It is one thing to prepare for an examina- 
tion, and still another to take it. In order 
that you may become accustomed to the 
environment where you are to take your 
examination, and get into a receptive 
frame of mind, it is desirable to be in the 
room ten minutes ahead of time. As arule, 
students make a better showing if the 
examination is taken in a room to which 
they are accustomed. Imagine a class in 
American history suddenly changing at the 
end of the semester from the regular history 
room to the football stadium for the final 
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| examination. The examination results 
might be the same, but not likely. 


If seats are not assigned, choose one 
where you do not have to face the light 
and where you have elbow room and a 
place to write. Left-handed persons should 
insist on having a left-handed desk chair, 
orsome other suitable arrangement. If the 
room is too cold or too warm or not well 
ventilated, call those conditions to the 
attention of the examiner. 


Be cool and self-confident. Trust your 
own memory, and, above all, have faith in 
your own integrity. 

Read ALL the questions slowly and thought- 
fully in order to discover your full task. If 
the examination copies are printed or 
mimeographed, read your whole paper, 
observing whether it is printed on both 
sides. Allot the time that you can allow 
for each of the questions you propose to 
answer, for some will consume more than 
others. Reserve time to go over the 
answers and make necessary corrections at 
the end of the examination. Read each 
question very carefully before beginning 
its answer. Be sure you understand the 
question. Every question has a definite 
point. This point must be discovered 
before any answer can be profitably at- 
tempted. If there is a choice of questions, 
select those of which you are quite sure 
you know the answers. As a usual thing, 
attack the easiest questions first. If you 
cannot answer a question wholly, put down 
what you know. Be sure to take full 
advantage of any information that the ex- 
amination itself supplies. Do not misspell 
a word that actually occurs in the set of 
questions. Many times the way a ques- 
tion is stated will help you answer another. 
Read over every question when you have 
finished it. 


If the examination is a new type or 
objective test, such as true-false, comple- 
tion, multiple-choice, matching, and the 
like, make certain that you follow explicitly 
the directions of the examiner. If nothing is 
said in the directions about test items 
involving chance factors, guess at the ones 
you do not know. When in doubt, it is 
not a good plan to change an answer you 
have once put down, inasmuch as your 
first impression, or so-called naive response, 
is likely to be more accurate than a second 
guess. 
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Hand in a neat, well-written paper. Such 
things as legibility of handwriting, punctua- 
tion, and grammar count for more than you 
might suppose. Besure you observe all the 
rules. Do what the examiner wants done. 


Make mental or written outlines. Should 
ideas come to you ahead of time in connec- 
tion with questions you have not yet 
answered, take time to jot down these 
ideas. Have plenty of scratch paper handy 
for this purpose. Watch the time. Do not 
waste time day dreaming. Keep active. In 
order to rest your eyes and the muscles of 
the head and neck, look about the room 
occasionally. 


Avoid “‘blufing.” Avoid ‘‘padding”’ your 
paper and putting in “filler.” Avoid tak- 
ing a “‘shot”’ or guessing at the answer when 
you really do not know unless the directions 
of the examination specifically allow for 
guessing. Be careful about inserting wit or 
sarcasm. Of course, good humor is im- 
portant. Examiners are human after all, 
little as some students suspect it. As Pro- 
fessor Dearborn once said, ‘‘All your wits 
and a bit of wit!’’ might be your motto. 
Do not append a note of apology or offer 
alibis. If you feel that you have made a 
poor showing do not offer an excuse. If 
the examination comes at the the end of a 
course, it is not an unwise plan to append a 
note frankly stating your appreciation of 
the course and offering any constructive 
criticisms you may have in mind. Insome 
schools, the students still observe the fine 
old custom of rising to their feet and ap- 
plauding when the last lecture is given or 
the class meets for the last time in a course. 
Always remember that instructors are first 
human beings, and second, teachers. The 
following story admirably illustrates this 
fact: A certain history student on taking 
an examination just before the Christmas 
holiday season, finally gave up in despair 
and concluded his paper with the following 
note to his instructor: 


“My dear Professor: The Lord only 
knows the answers to these questions. I 
don’t. A Merry Christmas to you!” 


On discovering this note while grading 
examination papers, the professor addressed 
the following note to the student: 

“My dear Sir: I have observed your 
note. The Lord gets ‘100.’ You get ‘0.’ A 
Happy New Year!” 





Some Helpful Applications of High School 
Geometry to Modern Problems 


By ALICE E. JONEs, 
Instructor in Mathematics, Cherokee High School, Cherokee, Iowa 


URING some of the past years of my 

experience when the flames of my 

enthusiasm burned with a brighter 
flare than they do at present, my methods 
of teaching were far different from what 
they are now. Josephine Johnson, in her 
recent novel, “‘Now in November,” has one 
of her characters comment to the effect 
that her sister was a good teacher because 
she had no misgivings and taught with a 
singleness of purpose that was its own 
assurance of success. There was a time too 
when I had few misgivings, when I felt that 
geometry would save the world. So I 
dished out every theorem presented by a 
strict devotee of Euclid and we moved on 
with a thoroughness that would have 
warmed the heart of Pythagoras himself. 
Perhaps, too, the pupils knew more geo- 
metric facts then than now, but I am fairly 
sure that, save for the few prospective 
engineers and the mathematical geniuses, 
nothing happened to fire their spirits, to 
enrich their contacts, or to quicken their 
imaginations by a single flash. 


But later, facing a group of high school 
people in daily contact with the motion 
picture seven nights a week, a radio in 
every home, lighted football fields, auto- 
mobiles and leisure luring them to amuse- 
ments far and wide, we have come to 
realize that something has to be done 
about it. We are facing also, and have been 
for a number of years, a constantly growing 
group of people in school because there is 
no work outside; people who demand value 
received (as immediately as possible) for 
their investments, and are keenly critical 
of the worth of an investment; all are 
herded into our high school geometry 
classes. This is the situation and we are 
trying earnestly to cope with it. Instead of 
attempting to make the world ‘‘safe for 
geometry,” we are now hoping to make 
“geometry safe for the world.” 


Sensing these problems, in the past I 
have wished for some outside aids to help 


me solve this problem of getting the rank 
and file of students to feel that geometry 
has a very real application to the modern 
problems which they are meeting now and 
will continue to meet. I have wished for 
an ideal text—what teacher has not? | 
have wished that my students might be 
grouped on the basis of intelligence. | 
have wished for a laboratory class where I, 
and the chosen few, might discover the 
truths of geometry together, and travel 
whatever roads opened before us. These 
wishes fade into dreams, and gradually, 
facing different classes year by year, I have 
gained some experiences which may be help- 
ful to you as you too attempt to make 
geometry a little more real to these enthu- 
siastic, idealistic, high school people. 


The subject for discussion is ‘Some 
Helpful Applications of High School Geom- 
etry to Modern Problems.” To practical 
minds like ours, the phrase, “helpful ap- 
plications” is apt to suggest dynamoes, 
motors, and busy hands, but modern life is 
today as always also vitally concerned with 
other fields than the co-called practical 
ones. So I should like to group my sug- 
gestions of helpful applications of high 
school geometry to modern problems into 
two main classes: First, those applica- 
tions which we might call intangible ones, 
the results of which it is almost impossible 
to measure; and secondly, those more 
tangible applications whose value may be 
quite definitely determined. 


First, we try to realize that geometry, in 
one respect, is like all other sciences; in fact, 


is like all fields of thought. Before men 
can think together and can come to valu- 
able conclusions of any kind, they must all 
agree on certain fundamental assumptions. 
These assumptions we call definitions and 
axioms (also, of course in the geometric 
field, postulates). Before nations in con- 
ference can discuss “limitation of arma- 
ments,’ the term ‘‘armaments’’ must be 
defined. Before peace can be assured, 
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“the safety of little peoples is to be guaran- 
teed’ must be accepted as an axiom. A 
great many of the misunderstandings, the 
needless arguments, the harmful practices 
of the world are due to the unwillingness of 
a group of people or of nations really to 
accept as a way of life a set of common 
definitions and axioms: So, the first of the 
intangible applications of geometry to 
modern problems is that it is a striking 
illustration of a body of truth built upon 
the same bases as is all thinking, an accept- 
ance of a common set of fundamental 
assumptions. If one of them is denied, the 
whole structure fails. If all are accepted, a 
body of truth is built up which is woven 
into the very tissue of our complex, civilized 
life of today. 


A second intangible application lies in 
the part geometry plays in the beauty of 
the world around us. We are extremely 
sensitive to the astounding recurrence in 
nature of the geometric, the formations of 
crystals, their beauty, their fidelity to form, 
their infinite variety; all of which enable 
the scientist to study them, to analyze 
them, and to predict their action—in fact 
to pierce the unknown, an attribute of the 
Creator Himself. The mighty universe of 
the planets and the stars, the honeycomb 
of the lowly bee, all are striking illustrations 
of the beauty of geometry, its eternal 
verity, and its infinite possibilities. 


A third intangible application of geome- 
try and perhaps one into which the two 
already suggested really merge, lies in the 
spiritual significance of geometry—its con- 
tribution to one’s philosophy of life. We 
talk of ines, whose main purpose is to 
denote distance. Thus we say that they 
have one dimension only, length. Lines 
stretch to infinity on my left and to infinity 
onmy right. They have no beginning and 
no ending. Thus, such questions as these 
arise, and have arisen in my own geometry 
classes. ‘‘If a line goes to infinity in both 
directions, how can it be straight? ‘where 
is infinity?’ And I answer that some 
people say that space is curved and lines 
are never straight. Geometry is in some 
respects an imperfect science and there are 
afew seeming contradictions with which we 
cannot satisfactorily deal. 


The other day a tenth-grade boy re- 
marked, ‘‘can something be infinite in one 
direction only? Which brings up the ques- 
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tion in my own mind, “Is life infinite in one 
direction only?” Again, “If points have 
no size, but position only; if lines have one 
dimension; if planes have two, and solids, 
three, does anything have four? If so, what 
is it?’ One girl (who I could almost 
swear had never heard of Einstein) offered, 
“maybe that fourth dimension is time.” 


Most of these questions I cannot begin 
to answer, but I do say this, “‘Our minds are 
limited, some more than others, definitely 
limited ; they are finite; therefore it is almost 
impossible for us with our finite minds even 
to conceive of what infinity may begin to 
mean. But just as our minds have done 
today, so do people’s minds always turn 
towards infinity. We talk of lines that 
never meet, and of a line that extends to 
infinity. We try by means of what we can 
see to understand what we cannot see. The 
other day I even quoted scripture, ‘‘now we 
through a glass darkly, but then face to 

ace.” 


So these are phases of the first applica- 
tion of geometry to modern problems: 
Geometry as an example of the necessary 
bases of all thinking; geometry as a con- 
stant illustration of the beauty and 
harmony of Nature; and geometry with its 
hidden spiritual and philosophical signif- 
icance. All intangible, yes. But if these 
discussions will lead boys and girls to think, 
and will help them to see the one great, 
unified spirit in all of life, and it may a few, 
geometry has contributed in a very real 
way to their ability to meet the problems 
of today. 


Just as when boys and girls in the above 
discussions are wont to wander too far afield 
and we must bring them back, sometimes 
with a thud, to the consideration of the 
immediate assignment, so we must turn our 
attention next to the second group of sug- 
gestions, the more tangible ones which may 
help us meet our problems too. These 
material aids I have classed in three 
groups which are no doubt familiar to all 
of you. In fact, all of these suggestions 
could perhaps be called ‘‘old stuff.” First, 
by means of individual group presentation 
on the part of the students, or by reading to 
the class as a whole, we try to show them 
the influence of mathematics in other fields 
of life today and how very definitely mathe- 
matics is woven into the history of the past. 
For example, bits of interest of course lie 
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in the effect the geography of Egypt has 
had on the development of geometry; how 
the overflowing of the Nile made an early 
knowledge of surveying necessary. The 
very religion of the Egyptians caused them 
to develop geometry in order to build the 
pyramids and thus safely to house the 
bodies of theirdead. The practical-minded 
Egyptians are thus definitely contrasted 
with the theory-loving Greeks who gave us 
Euclid and Pythagoras and a dozen others 
of that time. The number systems of most 
civilized peoples are built upon tens, while 
a few remote tribes count by twenties due 
to the tropical climate causing them to cast 
off their shoes. Modern life in biography, 
story, and play is full of material just as 
suggestive. Last year our geometry classes 
gave in a high school assembly program 
“The Mock Trial of A, B, and C,” a well 
written play poking mild fun at some of our 
old impractical methods that needed to be 
discarded long ago. 


The second activity which we have found 
most helpful and very real in its application 
is organized field work in all our geometry 
classes. In the past we have carried on 
this activity in the second semester after 
our classes have completed most of their 
theory basic to all of the field work, such as 
congruent triangles, similar triangles, the 
Pythagorean theorem, and three of the 
trigonometric ratios. First, we study 
from books and from the models we have 
made in previous years, the primitive in- 
struments used before modern methods 
were invented. Then we construct these 
instruments working in groups so that 
every member may have a part in the work. 
We have made the cross-staff, astrolabe, 
clinometer, hypsometer, angle mirror, sex- 
tant, pantograph, sundial, stadia tube, and 
the plane table. Special committees check 
upon the accuracy and reliability of the 
instruments. 


Next, each member of the class is given 
one of the mimeographed outlines contain- 
ing all material relative to this activity. 
We now discuss and illustrate in class the 
particular uses of each instrument. For 
instance, the hypsometer, the stadia tube, 
and the cross-staff are used chiefly to set up 
similar triangles; the astrolabe for laying 
off and measuring the horizontal and 
vertical angles, and for erecting a perpen- 
dicular; the clinometer, for leveling and for 
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measuring an angle of depression; the angle 
mirror, for laying off right angles; and the 
plane table with its great variety of possi. 
bilities, chiefly for mapping by offsets and 
by intersections. 

After the use of the instruments seems 
clear, we present possible methods of finding 
heights and distances. Every pupil js 
required to prove in good form whatever 
geometric theory underlies each experiment, 
This checking is taken care of largely 
through class committees. 

Before our actual field trips we first do in 
class some of the experiments using the 
instrument required. The top of the clock 
may serve for the top of a tree and a minia- 
ture lake may be drawn on the floor of the 
classroom. This thoroughness is necessary 
to avoid wasting time in the limited period 
we have for the actual work. 

With our groups carefully organized, one 
person responsible for the instruments for 
the group, and each pupil armed with 
drawings and pencil ready to record such 
data as he may obtain, our field trip 
begins. It has been carefully impressed 
upon all minds that the purpose of the 
first trip is to use correct methods with as 
high a degree of accuracy as possible. Last 
year we measured the heights of five 
buildings in the vicinity of the high school 
building, each group using at least three 
methods. By publishing on the _black- 
board the results obtained by all the groups 
in all the classes, we stimulated a keen 
desire for accurate results. 


On our second trip all measured the city 
standpipe by whatever methods the group 
desired. The grades obtained for this 
particular phase of the work were deter- 
mined by the accuracy of the results. Inci- 
dentally, I might say that we have found 
no discipline problem involved whatever. 


In the past our plane geometry classes 
have also by means of the plane table 
mapped plots of ground by offsets and by 
intersections and have charted the course 
of the Little Sioux River for about seventy- 
five rods, including both banks and a small 
island between, and have measured the 
distance across the river. Incidentally, I 
might add that some of the boys always 
wade across the river, or climb the stand- 
pipe to determine directly the thing we 
have been at such pains to find by a 
scientific but indirect method. 
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Last spring our solid geometry classes 
carried out some interesting experiments 
also. They determined the circumference 
of the earth, the declination of the earth, 

'the true meridian, the distance of the 
earth from the moon, and the latitude of 
Cherokee. Their methods are indicated on 
a mimeographed sheet. We also found 
areas by offsets using our angle mirror for 
laying off the perpendicular lines. A farmer 
inour vicinity, head of some board working 
on the ‘“‘Corn-Hog Program,” gave us the 
opportunity to help determine the error 
made in finding the area of an irregular 
piece of land bounded by a railroad track 
and one straight side of road. Incidentally, 
| might add that one of the boys in this 
class obtained work of this nature for a 
part of the summer with this same farmer. 
As you may guess, the enthusiasm of the 
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boys and girls for this sort of work is 
boundless. It is wearing on the teacher, 
but is wonderful exercise after a winter 
spent in the stuffy classroom. 


There will always be some who get little 
out of geometry just as they get little out 
of some other activity. But, I feel that, 
since we offer geometry to all, it should 
contribute not only in a technical way to 
the student who loves mathematics for its 
own sake or needs it in the career he has 
chosen for himself; but it should also con- 
tribute in a social, a cultural, and I may 
dare to say in a spiritual way to the prob- 
lems which the modern boy and girl must 
face; problems which demand technical 
skill, social adaptability, the power to see 
and to think clearly, and a sense of the 
apiritual significance underlying all human 
activity. 


The Challenge to Secondary Education 


By ARVILLE WHEELER, 
Superintendent of Paintsville Schools 


HE CLASSICAL, cultural, and pre- 
professional training which the early 
American secondary school offered to 

the boys and girls met the needs of the 
secondary pupil so long as not more than 
five or ten per cent of the boys and girls of 
secondary school age were enrolled, but 
when the enrollment increased to eighty 
and ninety per cent in urban centers and to 
more than sixty per cent for the country 
as a whole the traditional college prepara- 
tory curriculum no longer sufficed. 

The American secondary school has been 
weighed in the balances and found wanting. 
The fact that 20,000,000 people, one-sixth 
of the population of this nation, have 
been on government relief for the past 
several months; and, the fact that another 
1,400,000 have been engaged in adminis- 
tering relief is evidence that the American 
secondary school—the people’s college— 
has failed. Men and women have not 
been trained to meet the exigencies of life. 

The federal government, at the time 
that unemployment was at its highest, 
released a statement to the effect that there 
were 257 occupations and _ professions 


demanding skilled labor in which the labor 
supply was not sufficient to meet the 
demand. 

If the purpose of the secondary school is 
to train men and women in the art of living 
in a social, political, and economic world, 
then it is the duty of the secondary school 
to offer training which will enable its 
product to take part in social, political, and 
economic problems. The program of the 
secondary school must not be static; 
neither must it be strictly college pre- 
paratory. 

The American secondary school has not 
kept pace with the elementary school and 
the institutions of higher education. The 
elementary schools have worked out a 
curriculum based largely on the activities 
of children; colleges and universities have 
altered their curriculums to meet the needs 
of modern times, but the secondary school 
continues to offer, for the most part, a 
college preparatory curriculum to millions 
of boys and girls who never expect nor 
should be permitted to enter college. 

In Johnson County, Kentucky, the 
county in which the writer is working, 
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there are five secondary schools all offering 
a college preparatory curriculum to approx- 
imately 1,000 boys and girls, four-fifths of 
whom can never hope to go to college. It is 
true that these schools offer some work in 
agriculture, home economics, trade, and 
industrial and commercial subjects, but 
this work is secondary. 


The writer interviewed one of the grocery- 
men in the county-seat town and learned 
from him that the amount of money spent 
in this town monthly for cabbage, celery, 
carrots, onions, kale, and lettuce, in fresh 
condition, exceeded $2,300. He was told 
that none of these vegetables, except about 
sixteen per cent of the onions, was pur- 
chased from local farmers. The writer was 
told, also, by the purchasing agent of a 
Wholesale Grocery Company, located in 
the same town, that during the past ninety 
days the company had purchased more 
than $30,000 worth of canned tomatoes, 
tomato juice, catsup, etc., and that not one 
can of the tomatoes was produced in 
Johnson County. These vegetables and 
many others can be grown and marketed 
profitably in Johnson County. The fact 
that they are not grown there and the fact 
that 2,240 people in the county have been 
on direct relief are evidence that the secon- 
dary schools of this county have failed to 
train men and women in the art of making 
a living. 

The number of high school graduates in 
the county not in college and unemployed, 
the number in college who should not be 
there, and the number who, after a few 
semesters in college, fall by the wayside are 
evidence that the product of the secondary 
schools of this county is not properly 
trained. The condition could be remedied 
without any additional cost. 


If there were four specialized schools in 
the county, each offering a special curric- 
ulum and thorough training in a special 
field, the graduates of these institutions 
would go into their respective callings 
prepared to do things. Those graduates 
who had trained for college would not fail 
in their college work, thus the college would 
be relieved of the numbers who have to be 
weeded out. 


There should be one secondary school in 
Johnson County which would offer a four- 
year curriculum in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and related subjects. Emphasis 
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should be placed upon truck farming an; 
poultry raising, fruit growing, canning anj 
preserving, etc. There should be op 
secondary school in the county which woul 
offer a four-year curriculum in such trades 
and industries as the following: Sign let. 
tering, cartooning, illustrating, blue print 
reading, sheet metal working, plumbing 
plastering, building, steam fitting, electric 
and gas welding, telephone and telegraph 
work, concrete construction, shop manage. 
ment, radio repair work, air conditioning, 
electric refrigeration, auto mechanics, print. 
ing, etc. There should be another secon. 
dary school in the county which would offer 






















a four-year curriculum along commercial hardl 
lines, cost accounting, salesmanship, traffic B to pa 
management—city, railroad, and industrial; J of th 
office management, and courses which J sema: 
would train men for such positions as rail- how. 
way mail clerks, customs inspectors, file to m 
clerks, meat inspectors, United States Wer 
border patrol, etc. And there should be a to fa 
fourth secondary school in the county I: 
which would offer a four-year classical, sets 
cultural, and pre-professional curriculum faire 





for those boys and girls who plan to enter 
college. Boys and girls should be permitted 
to select the institution of their choice and 
should be permitted to transfer from one 


















































































to another as their interests change. Fin 
The cost of maintaining such institutions thin 
would not exceed the present operating bene 
cost of the five secondary schools now in sayi 
existence. The result would be men and “the 
women trained to make a living and to the 
enjoy life to its fullest. beli 
When the secondary schools of this The 
nation have been organized according to and 
the foregoing proposed organization for him 
Johnson County, boys and girls will have to 1 
an opportunity to choose the profession tha 
or occupation suited to their special the 
interests and to receive thorough training of ¢ 
for it. This is the challenge to secondary nat 
education. we 
: 0 EE parE P res} 
[7 IS estimated by Walter H. Gaumnitz ow: 
of the United States Office of Education unc 
that rural school districts maintain approxi- car 
mately 250 schools each with an average of 
attendance of one pupil, 750 schools with wa 
two pupils each, 1,500 schools with but é; 
three children, 2,250 with four pupils each, ‘ 
and about 3,000 schools with a total enroll- = 
ment of five pupils. Nearly 8,000 schools a 











each to accommodate five or fewer pupils. 


Open the Door for the Rural Child 


By SUPERINTENDENT W. WITTEN HORTON, 
Owingsville, Kentucky 


a May the time soon come when we can truthfully S 
| say, “Equal opportunity for every school child in Ken- | 
tucky is an accomplished fact, not just a dream.” 


>») 


HIS is a subject that has wonderful 
possibilities. There is so much that 
might be said, and then we would 

hardly begin to touch it. I wish I were able 
to paint a true picture of the actual needs 
of the Rural Child. I shall confine my 
remarks to as practical a basis as I know 
how. If education means anything at all 
to me, it does mean applied common sense. 
We need to get down to where we live, and 
to face our problems with an open mind. 

I shall try to divide my talk into three 
parts. First, the child, second the teacher, 
third the public. 


THE CHILD 


The child should come first in any dis- 
cussion of school matters, because every- 
thing that is said and done is all for the 
benefit of the child. There is an old 
saying, and I believe it to be a true one, 
“the need of the child should be the law of 
the school.’”” Whatever the child needs, I 
believe it should have if at all possible. 
The child comes to us with a plastic mind, 
and it is our business to teach and train 
him for an active, practical life. I shudder 
to think sometimes of some of the things 
that have been done here in Kentucky in 
the name of education—how that hundreds 
of children have been cheated out of their 
natural rights. The system under which 
we have had to work has been largely 
responsible for such conditions. In my 
own county I have seen teachers employed 
under the old trustee system who were not 
capable of teaching children, in any sense 
of the word, and yet the superintendent 
was powerless to correct that condition. 


There are certain things that every child 
is entitled to, whether it be a rural child or 
a city child. Each child is entitled to a 
comfortable building in which to attend 


(r 


school, the same equipment as other 
children, a good and well qualified teacher, 
and the supplies necessary to carrying on a 
successful school. 


THE TEACHER 


The next important link in the chain of 
education is the teacher. A good teacher 
is always worth what she is paid, and 
usually worth more. I believe that on the 
whole the rural teachers of Kentucky have 
done a most excellent job, with the tools 
they have had at hand. What they 
have done for the development of Ken- 
tucky would be hard to figure out in dollars 
and cents. One thing they have had to 
learn is the fact that we are teaching boys 
and girls and not textbooks. We must 
show in our teaching the actual relations 
between what we are teaching and actual 
life. To show you what I mean, I was 
visiting a school last year at the time a 
class was being taught in English. The 
teacher presented the subject well, and the 
pupils recited well. Yet, at recess time, 
I heard those same pupils use terrible 
English in their conversation on the play- 
ground. Somehow they could see no 
relation between what they were studying 
and their everyday lives. Someway, some- 
how, we must make our teaching so practi- 
cal that the child may see here something 
— he can actually use in his everyday 
life. 

I want a teacher in my system who has 
personality. The average child will soon 
forget a lot of the lessons learned from 
books, but he will not soon forget the 
lessons of life that he learned in that 
school. <A good teacher inspires her pupils, 
not only to be students, but to be young 
ladies and gentlemen who will be able to go 
out into life and take their respective 
places as well educated people. 
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A good teacher, by her very manner and 
approach to her pupils, teaches them more 
by her personality than she does from 
books. I want a teacher who is not an 
academic marvel, but a human being who 
loves her work and who is capable of sympa- 
thizing with boys and girls in their problems. 
We, as teachers, must realize that the 
problems of boys and girls are just as real 
to them as our problems are to us. Let 
me give you an example of what I mean. 
Only a few days ago I was reading of two 
primary teachers and how both handled 
the same situation. In one case a boy in 
playing with a toy automobile broke it, and 
began to cry. The teacher told him not 
to cry, as she would send it out and have it 
fixed. The child was pacified, but that 
was all. In the other case the teacher told 
the boy to see what he could do about the 
broken automobile. He pondered a moment 
then went into the little workshop they had, 
and came out a few moments later, his 
little face beaming, proud of a rather crude 
job he had done wiring his broken toy 
together. The teacher, of course, bragged 
on the job. The child had learned some- 
thing, and that was to rely upon himself. 
He had figured out for himself just what to 
do. Under the wise leadership of that 
teacher he had learned by doing. We must 
teach the child to learn by doing for himself, 
for only in that way will he learn something 
worth while. 


I want a teacher who is alive and awake 
to what is going on in the world about her. 
I want a teacher who has had experience in 
life, one who knows life from many angles 
and who is therefore better equipped to 
teach children than one who has just been 
a bookworm. We are not equipping the 
child to live in an imaginary world—we 
must equip him to live in this very practical 
world of ours. I have always urged my 
teachers to teach the child the simple 
things around him, to reach him through 
his own environment, then to gradually 
branch out from that. I desire that my 
teachers keep up with what is going on in 
the world, get the child to read daily papers 
and to take an interest in community 
affairs. We shall have been derelict in our 
duty if we fail to teach good citizenship. 
Teach the truth always, teach the child to 
think for himself, and when he leaves 
school he will appreciate that more than 
anything else you can do for him. 
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I firmly believe in character education, | 
do not care how highly trained a child 
becomes, if it be of the head only and if he 
is not guided by risht impulses that come 
only from the heart, he will not go very 
far. The teacher can easily do this teach. 
ing of character through daily experiences 
that come up in the school room. I am 
sure that all of us can point back in our 
own school days to some good teacher 
somewhere along the road who taught us a 
lesson we will never forget. If you will 
pardon a personal reference, I remember 
such a teacher while I was in college. We 
had a fine professor that everyone loved, 
a genuine character if I ever knew one. 
One day in class thoughtless pupils (and | 
do not say I was not one of them) were 
unusually noisy and failed to pay attention 
to what he was saying. He stopped teach- 
ing, hung his head, and quietly dismissed 
the class. Within the next thirty minutes 
every member of the class came back to his 
room and apologized to him for what they 
had done. It never happened again. He 
did more by handling the situation that 
way than he could have in any other way. 


The teacher is a link between the home, the 
church, and the school. It takes all three to 
make a well-rounded character of the child. 
The teacher should live her profession, 
because by her example the child learns 
many things. If a teacher is refined, quiet, 
and dignified, her pupils will unconsciously 
follow her. It is natural that they would 
do this. 


As a superintendent I have tried to sys- 
tematize the keeping of records. A record 
should be simple, but accurate. The 
average rural teacher has enough to do 
without keeping elaborate records. I want 
the teacher to give most of her time to her 
work, We have certain definite times to 
do everything, and I have found that very 
satisfactory to all concerned. We do not 
have the old 8th grade examinations any 
more. We give the examination to the 8th 
grade at the end of the term in each school, 
along with the other examinations. Each 
teacher knows that these papers will be 
carefully re-graded, and on this basis we 
issue 8th grade certificates, or promotions 
to high school. This simplifies the work, 
and I believe it is fair to the pupils when 
they know that they must stand or fall by 
the results of this one examination. Each 
fall I call in a few of my best teachers, and 
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each of them will make out the questions 
for one grade. These are then gone over 
by myself. We then find out how many 
pupils in each grade in each school in the 
county. We then make mimeograph copies 
of each subject in each grade, so that each 
child has a copy of each of his examinations. 
We give the examinations on schedule 
time. This saves time and labor, and 
insures uniform results. 

| always want my teachers to feel free to 
come to me about any problem that faces 
them. If I can answer their questions, I 
do so—if I cannot, I simply say so. I 
have always been perfectly frank with 
them about any matter that comes up. 
They appreciate that. 

We have circulating libraries that I have 
found quite helpful. I usually have about 
five each year, consisting of about forty 
books each, divided among the grades. 
Each school keeps these about two weeks, 
returns them to the office, then they are let 
out to another school. This gives the rural 
child a chance to read good literature that 
he would not otherwise have. Any manual 
that is worth while, I furnish to the teacher. 
I want them to have the advantage of 
everything that bears on their work. Ifa 
teacher shows unusual interest in her work, 
or if the community is interested, I always 
meet them halfway. 

The teacher has a duty to perform in 
keeping the public informed about school 
matters. It is difficult to introduce new 
things into a school without the intelligent 
co-operation of the parents. I remember, 
afew years ago, when we first used work- 
books in our schools. Being a new idea, 
we found some difficulty in getting the 
parents to buy these for their children. We 
started with one workbook the first year, 
added another each year until parents were 
educated to the idea through the demand 
for them by their children. Teachers per- 
formed a valuable service in this process of 
education. 


THE PUBLIC 


Too often we school people live in a little 
world of our own, then we wonder some- 
times why the public does not understand 
or appreciate our efforts more. Every 
school man should take more interest in 
keeping the public acquainted with the 
workings of our school system. 
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We have come to the third and last part 
of this very rambling talk. The public 
today more than ever is judging everything, 
including education, by results shown. We 
need only to look at the business world to 
know that this is true. Look how many 
products have gone by the board, so to 
speak. Many products have been taken 
off the market during the depression. The 
results were not what the public expected 
and demanded. Take the case of auto- 
mobiles today—think how many of these 
have quit business and are made no more. 
Any product, to sell today, must deliver the 
goods or be put on the shelf. 


Education has been under fire more within 
the past five years than ever before in our 
history as a nation. The public wants and 
will have results. The public seriously 
asks the question, “What is wrong with 
our education, when the figures show that 
50 per cent of all crime in this country is 
committed by boys and girls under 21 years 
of age?’ The school is not entirely to 
blame, but the schools must bear the brunt 
of this attack, because schools cost money. 


The public today expects school people 
to conduct their affairs in a business-like 
manner, and the public is right. Education 
in all its branches should demonstrate to 
the business world that it is capable 
and ready to show them its books at any 
time. A school man who is not a good 
business man will not have proper respect 
from the public. 


The public holds the key to better 
schools in Kentucky. When we turn out a 
better product and can present our case to 
a sympathetic public, with definite assur- 
ances, the public will respond. The 
American public, being a public, is fickle, 
and will go off at a tangent once in a 
while, but when they get their second 
judgment they are sound as a dollar. We 
need to take the public into our confidence 
more, to discuss our problems with them, to 
show them the need of better schools. 


Consolidation is being discussed today as 
never before in the history of our State. 
The public believes in consolidation, but 
they want to be shown that the results will 
be better. It is an idle dream to say that 
the day will soon be here when the one- 
room school will be no more. A study of 
the geography of Kentucky will show what 
a real problem that presents. Until we 
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H. L. SMITH, Superintendent of Schools at Paducah, 
was elected president of the First District Education 
Association. Mr. Smith is a graduate from Hall 
Moody Institute, receiving his B.S. degree in 1913, 
Peabody A.B. 1925, Columbia University M.A. 1930. 
He served as Superintendent of Schools at Sharon, 
Trenton, and Paris, Tennessee. Since 1933 he has 
been Superintendent of Schools at Paducah. 





have better roads, there can be no real or 
complete consolidation. Until that time 
comes when physical conditions will permit 
consolidation, I want something done for 
that child who of necessity will continue 
to go to the one-room school. Where a 
two-room school is possible, many prob- 
lems are solved, since this gives each 
teacher more time and better groups the 
children. 


Consolidation between rural schools and 
graded districts should come about through 
realization of the need by both. When the 
rural school and the graded district come 
together and work the thing out, then we 
will get somewhere. But if they are 
forced together, there will always be fric- 
tion, and the results will not be the best. 
Rural school patrons will have to become 
willing to pay more for better schools. 
Through the years the independent districts 
have seen «he need and taxed themselves 
for good schools. The rural folks want 
the same schools, but have not been willing 
to pay for them. It is our task to show 


them how much better results might } 
obtained by spending more money. 4; 
an example of what I mean, in our county 
we have three independent districts and 4 
county district, each with a board o 
education, each with a different tax rate. 
These rates range from 40 cents to $1.00, 
I proposed that we merge under one board 
and set the tax rate around 65 cents, 
This would mean an increase in the county 
rate, a decrease in the graded districts, an 
equal rate for all and the burden properly 
distributed. The increased rate paid by 
the rural folks would be more than repaid 
to them in benefits. 


Consolidation is the only way I know in 
which the rural child may have the same 
advantages as the city child. He will 
have a longer school term, a more highly 
specialized teacher, more suitable buildings, 
and better equipment. I believe the 
public will respond to the call, when, under 
wise leadership, they are shown just what 
a better school system will mean to their 
children and theircommunity. The public 
holds the key—it is up to us as school 
people to point the way to better oppor- 
tunity for the rural child. I hope the time j 
will soon come when we can truthfully say, 
“Equal opportunity for every school child 
in Kentucky is an accomplished fact, not 
just a beautiful dream.” 


Resolution 


F “New Year’s Resolution” 
Makes any contribution 
Toward a better life 
It must include diffusion 
Of no reserved allusion 
To bitterness and strife. 


And if we pay devotion 

To any kind of notion 
That pledges are for fun 
We take the wrong position 
And set up a condition 

To end where we’ve begun. 


Let’s make a resolution 
That gives no false illusion 
Of anything we do. 

And then in consecration 

To high resolve’s creation 
Make that resolve come true. 


W. 





Furnishing Sponsorship and Motivation 
for Effective School Board Service’ 


By W. D. NICHOLLs, 


Professor of Agricultural Economics, University of Kentucky, and Vice-Chairman 
Fayette County Board of Education 


school board member in the educational 

picture as a whole, I would put special 
stress on the point that the operation of the 
schools is a professional and technical job 
and the key figure in any successful school 
system is the superintendent. The school 
board has no more important responsibility 
than that of selecting a capable superin- 
tendent. Having done this, the board 
should then give the superintendent a free 
hand in running the schools. Particularly 
the selection of teachers should be left to 
the superintendent without interferences or 
pressure on the part of board members. 


i CONSIDERING the place of the 


A plan and program is supremely impor- 
tant and this must be a long-time plan and 
must visualize the problem as a whole. 
School board members and forward-looking 
parents and citizens of the community 
should have a vital part in formulating 
such a plan, but in doing so they should 
seek and use the services and advice of pro- 
fessional school men, and _ educational 
experts. If the schools are to succeed they 
must have the right kind of board members 
as well as the right kind of superintendent. 
I would like to mention a few of the quali- 
fications most needed in board members 
as I see them. 


QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED FOR BOARD 
MEMBERSHIP 


School board membership calls for high 
intelligence, ability and sound judgment, 
and a public-spirited attitude. Board mem- 
bers need to be alert in their thinking, 
tolerant of other people’s opinions, open- 
minded, and anxious to learn. County board 
members need to see the county school 
problem as a whole rather than promoting 
the interests of particular localities. Board 

*Excerpts from addresses made by Dr. Nicholls before the 
general session of the Upper Cumberland Education Associa- 
tion, Barbourville, special sessions for school board members, 
Central Kentucky Education Association at Richmond, and 


the Eastern Kentucky Education Association of Ashland, 
October and November, 1935. 


members need to have the integrity and 
character which will put the interests of the 
schools above the temptation to use their 
position to grind axes for themselves and 
their friends. 


Practical-mindedness and business and 
financial ability are exceedingly useful in 
the equipment for board membership, 
because the major problem of practically 
every school board is to set up and carry 
out a wise and effective plan of financing 
the program. Ability of this kind inspires 
the respect and confidence of the conserva- 
tive and substantial elements in the com- 
munity, whose support is so necessary for 
the continued success of the program. 


The foregoing list of qualifications for 
school board membership sets forth a high 
standard. Material for such members is 
all too scarce, and yet if any community is 
to have a good school system, it must get 
and hold members of this type on its board. 


To furnish and maintain the right kind of 
sponsorship for the right kind of educa- 
tional program is the very heart of the 
school problem. To have this sponsorship 
furnished by citizen leaders represents an 
ideal toward which every community might 
well strive. It represents democracy at 
its best. It can be made the most effective 
way of motivating the right kind of persons 
to serve on school boards—make them see 
the worthwhileness of the effort—stimulate 
and challenge their interest in the thing— 
get them to see that it is something worth 
working and sacrificing for—that it will 
give great satisfaction not in terms of 
money or material goods, but in terms of 
countless boys and girls given a chance for 
self-realization and opportunities which 
would not have been theirs had the program 
not been attempted and carried into effect 
—a great something to look back upon with 
infinite satisfaction when the twilight of 
life approaches—worthwhile indeed this 
task of school board service! 
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SPONSORSHIP FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE SCHOOLS 


Let me illustrate the technique of dis- 
covering and developing leadership for 
better educational programs. Some fifteen 
years ago the people of my own county set 
out on a county-wide program of school 
improvement. Local meetings were held 
and it soon became apparent that the prob- 
lem involved the whole county. The local 
community leaders therefore undertook to 
interest persons of other parts of the county 
and with their help proceeded to organize a 
county-wide better-schools league. This 
organization immediately set up an educa- 
tional committee made up of twenty active 
men and women. It has been my privilege 
to serve as chairman of this committee from 
the date of its organization to the present. 
The committee set out to study county 
school administration from all angles. 
School authorities were consulted. Facts 
were gathered on the organization and 
operation of successful schools in various 
parts of Kentucky and other states. 


The committee formulated a_ report 
embodying proposals and recommendations 
for a program for the development of a 
first class county-wide system of consoli- 
dated schools. Particularly it urged that 
such a plan be based on a survey of the 
entire county school problem by qualified 
experts. News articles were prepared by 
the committee giving significant facts re- 
garding the issue. Community meetings 
were held in various parts of the county and 
interested local leaders discovered and 
developed. By these and other means the 
public mind was favorably impressed and 
active friends were won for the program. 
Vigorous resistance was encountered from 
a strongly entrenched and reactionary 
school board then in power. Nevertheless 
the league won a sweeping endorsement at 
the polls. 


I have recounted these facts in order to 
stress the point that a crop of interested 
and capable leaders emerged as a result of 
the community meetings and other activi- 
ties of the Better Schools League. From this 
source came candidates for the school 
board selected on the basis of their ability 
and loyalty to the better schools program. 
From this source also came men and women 
who took the lead in working in behalf of 
the league’s candidates. Since the original 
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election, the league has sponsored cand}. 
dates whenever vacancies have occurred op 
the school board, and no league-sponsored 
candidate has ever failed to be elected. 
The inception of this movement marked the 
birth of a good-schools party which devel. 
oped and has continued to sponsor a definite 
long-time program for the schools of the 
county. 

My point is that board members should 
be educated and developed for the job 
years before they undertake board service, 
In every county or urban community there 
is need for a good-schools group or party to 
keep up a sustained interest, maintain local 
leaders, and furnish sponsorship for a 
planned and efficient long-time school 
program. A very wise leader in public life 
in the United States once said, “Things 
don’t just happen. Things are brought to 
Pass.” 

I have said in another connection: ‘The 
best way to get honest and unselfish service 
on the part of board members is to bring 
about a realization on their part that 
honesty and disinterestedness is expected 
of them and will be rewarded by a status 
of honor, respect, and esteem in their com- 
munities. It would then more and more 
become “‘bad form’’ for board members to 
grind personal axes. An honor system and 
a tradition of disinterested service would 
come into vogue. The board member 
would come to regard himself and be re- 
garded by his community as playing the 
role of a statesman rather than that ofa 
petty politician. The result would be that 
men and women of the best type could then 
be induced to undertake service on school 
boards. As such service becomes more 
honorable and more attractive from a civic 
standpoint, more and more board members 
would be persons of the high standards 
desired. On the other hand, if board 
membership is held in low esteem it is 
inevitable that citizens of the proper type 
will hesitate to undertake service on boards 
of education, thereby leaving the field by 
default to self-seeking persons.” 

Organized citizen sponsorship can be used 
as a means of building up a proper tradition 
and recognition of unselfish and effective 
school board service. Professional educa- 
tional organizations can also help to the 
same end by giving deserved recognition 
to the vital services rendered by school 
board members. 
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THE NINTH Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Section of the American 
Physical Education Association will be held 
in Knoxville, Tennessee, March 11-15, 
1936. Dr. Harry Scott, director of Physi- 
cal and Health Education of The Rice 
Institute, Houston, Texas, is president. 
Professor A. W. Hobt, of the University of 
Tennessee, is local chairman and manager 
of the convention. National as well as 
Southern leaders are on the program and 
indications point to a splendid program. 


The Teacher 


THE TEACHER Is A PROPHET. 
He lays the foundations of tomorrow. 


THE TEACHER Is AN ARTIST. 
He works with the precious clay of unfold- 
ing personality. 


THE TEACHER IS A BUILDER. 
He works with the higher and finer values 
of civilization. 


THE TEACHER IS A FRIEND. 
His heart responds to the faith and devotion 
of his students. 


THE TEACHER Is A CITIZEN. 
He is selected and licensed for the improve- 
ment of society. 


THE TEACHER IS A PIONEER. 
He is always attempting the impossible and 
winning out. 


THE TEACHER Is A BELIEVER. 
He has abiding faith in the improvability of 
the human race. 


From the N. E. A. Journal. 


[F THE WINDOWS of your soul are dirty 

and streaked, covered with matter foreign 
to them, then the world as you look out of 
them will be to you dirty and streaked and 
out of order. Cease your complainings, 
however; keep your pessimisin, your “poor 
unfortunate me” to yourself, lest you 
betray the fact that your windows are 
badly in need of something. But know 
that your friend, who keeps his windows 
clean, that the Eternal Sun may illumine 
all within and make visible all without— 
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School opens June 8, 1936. 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


For detailed information, address 


JAMES H. RICHMOND, President 
Murray, Kentucky 














know that he lives in a different world from 
yours. 

Then go wash your windows, and instead 
of longing for some other world, you will 
discover the wonderful beauties of this 
world; and if you don’t find transcendent 
beauties on every hand here, the chances 
are that you will never find them any- 
where.—RALPH WALDO TRINE. 
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THE MIMEOGRAPH 


A Necessity for Every School 
Send for Catalogue 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO., Ino. 
CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO., Inc. 
117-123 S. Fourth Street Louisville, Ky. 
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THE FOLLOWING COUNTY AND INDEPENDENT DISTRICT SCHOOLS 
HAVE REMITTED MEMBERSHIP DUES ON ONE HUNDRED PER 
CENT BASIS FOR THE DISTRICT AND STATE ASSOCIATION 
SINCE PUBLICATION OF THE DECEMBER JOURNAL 
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HARRISON 
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California School 
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Geo. Washington School 


Superintendents 
C. H. Farley 
John L. Story 
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The Winter Term 
of 18 Weeks Be- 
gins January (27, 
1936. 


radio broadcasts. The programs will come to 
from 4:00 to 4:30 C. S. T. over WHAS of the 
was given Tuesday, October 15th. 





WESTERN 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS JUNE 8, 1936 


WESTERN ON THE AlR—Western Teachers College takes pleasure in announcing a series of weekly 
ou from Western’s auditorium, each Tuesday afternoon 
ourier-Journal and Louisville Times. The first program 


Persons desiring further information should write for a catalog and other literature. 
ADDRESS: H. H. CHERRY, PRESIDENT 
WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


The Spring Term 
of 9 Weeks Begins 
March 30, 1936. 











A New Psychology for Educa- 
tional and Social Security 


(Continued from page 27) 


society. Society cannot be left to drift 
else it will drift to ruin. It must be planned 
and steered by someone, somehow. Govern- 
mental and civic agencies fail to recognize 
the fundamental role that education plays 
in every social advance, especially in a 
democratic society. The depression has 
| given us clearer vision in that regard. It 
has convinced us that a machine age must 
be guided and controlled. This is the 
central problem of modern life for all the 
nations, and for the world at large. United 
States, Great Britain, Germany, Italy, 
Russia, and Japan are struggling, each in 
its own way, with this same problem—to 
make the machine a valuable servant and 
to place human values above corporate 
profits and corporate greed. 


Some nations look to dictators to provide 
the necessary control ; to conquer chaos; and 
to bring economic and social security. But 
in the United States we seek a happier and 
less dangerous way through social under- 
standing and exercise of intelligence through 
democratic control. Just here is where 
education assumes a significant role. Ina 
democracy we are supposed to believe in 
majority rule. But foresight or planning 
and majority rule are opposed if the people 
are ignorant or untrained. To the extent 
that the masses become educated this 
opposition vanishes. Ignorance resists the 
control of most conditions which would 
improve the welfare of the people while 
education and the consequent knowledge of 


conditions will encourage co-operation for 
the improvement of all. In our ignorance 
of economic laws and social conditions, we 
often resist sccial guidance, but if we 
bring our economic and social life under 
intelligent regulation we may come to see 
that it is in the interests of all. Not curtail- 
ment of goods but adequate distribution to 
all is one of the greatest needs of the 
present moment. Knowledge as well as 
goods distributed to the masses is a funda- 
mental need. Such knowledge distributed 
through our educational institutions will 
bring insight to the followers as well as to 
the leaders, which will mean much for the 
solution of our economic and social prob- 
lems. Education must not be sequestered 
and set upon a hill remote from the teem- 
ing highway of human life and progress 
itself, but must concern itself deeply with the 
dynamic factors and forces which operate in 
the complex industrial society of the present 
day. Our society needs clearer insight 
over long range, a definite goal to achieve 
on the part of all, a more effective economic 
and social literacy if we expect to solve our 
problems in a democratic way. 


Probably the majority of human beings 
do not believe that our redemption from 
social ills lies in the direction of an educated 
democracy. Voltaire preferred a monarchy 
to a democracy because in a monarchy only 
one man needs to be educated while in a 
democracy millions must be educated and 
the grave-digger gets them before this can 
be accomplished. Some say that a democ- 
racy is a government by those who do not 
know, and worse yet they do not know that 
they do not know. De Tocqueville pre- 
dicted that America must give up de- 
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Morehead State Teachers 
aoe Ss 


Morehead, Kentucky 








2nd Semester opens on January 27, 
1936. 


Average Expense for one Semester— 
$120.00. 


Academic and Professional Courses 
offered toward Degrees and Cer- 
tificates. 








For catalog, write 
H. A. BABB, President 














GREGG 
SHORTHAND 


Taught in the public high schools of 
99.46% of the cities and towns in the 
United States where instruction in short- 
hand is offered. 


& 
Relative Standing of Systems 


Cities and Towns or 
Shorthand System Public School Systems Percentage 


Gregg 9117 99.467, 
14 Other Systems 50 0.54%. 


Ask our nearest office to send you 
pamphlet entitled “Ten Facts About 
Shorthand”—a remarkable story of suc- 
cess and achievement. Of interest to 
every teacher and school executive. 


Mention this magazine. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Bosto 
T London Sydney ‘ 




















mocracy when she became entangled in the 
affairs of Europe. Macauley said tha 
many an army had prospered under a bad 
commander but no army ever prospered 
under a debating society. (He must have 
had in mind our Congress and Senate) 
Carlyle said that democracy is by the 
nature of it a self-cancelling business and 
gives in the long run the net result of zero, 
Wehl says that democracy is a luxury and 
can Jive only in a moderately secure and 
pacific world. And the Japanese Minister 
of War said not so long ago that we have 
witnessed the failure of democracy through. 
out the world today. All of these opinions 
seem to imply that while the world is at 
peace and has no stirring problems to solve, 
democracy will answer; but when there js 
trouble and conflict and major disturb. 
ances abroad in the world, power and action 
needs to be centralized in a single head. 


There is much truth in these critical 
points of view. Perhaps the truth is based 
in the fact that our democracy is far from 
perfect. Democracy in its practical out- 
come is not perfect but it can be improved 
by an enlightened and ennobled citizenry, 
We are committed to the doctrine that 
such improvement can come largely through 
education, through a gradual amelioration 
of our social institutions. 


The redemption of our democracy is in 
rendering our subjects educated, honest, 
responsible, and as far as possible intelligent. 
It is, as someone has said, a dangerous 
experiment to make the people sovereign, 
and at the same time not make them 
intelligent and responsible. As Dewey 
says, “‘Democracy is more than a form of 
government; it is primarily a mode of 
associated living, of conjoint, communi- 
cated experience.” And education in a 
democracy means the liberating, organizing, 
and integrating of individual powers in a 
progressive movement towards social ends. 
Education is a life-process together with 
the ideals and purposes which help to 
motivate it. Education is the inter-action 
of persons in a natural and social environ- 
ment with the advancement and expansion 
of experience gained thereby. Being edu- 
cated means that life is being changed in 
quality, re-made at its very core, that life 
is stained throughout by the results of 
education as the bones of pigs are stained 
by madder. 
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Broadly speaking there are two philos- 
ophies regnant in our nation and through- 
out the world today—the necessarian and 
the teleological. The necessarian philos- 
ophy gives rise to a genetic society; the 
teleological to a telic society. The genetic 
society is a trial and error society; the telic 
is a rational society. The genetic takes 
what society washes up; the telic carves out 
the channel in which society flows. As 
Finney says, ‘‘It chooses its own ends, its 
means of attaining them by constructive 
imagination based upon past experience, 
and deliberately steers itself towards those 
ends.” 


It accomplishes those ends not alone 
by action but by intelligent, responsi- 
ble action. The latest pronouncement of 
philosophical insight says, “Only the ac- 
knowledgment, first in idea then in 
practical fact, of theory and practice, of 
the intimate union of knowledge and action 
can create a society having foresight and 
capacity to plan so as to regulate the 
inevitable processes of change.” 


In other words, the redemption of 
democracy and the attainment of social 
security consists in straight-forward, intelli- 
gent, and purposeful planning and action. 
It is refreshing to hear Dr. Cox, professor 
of secondary education, New York Univer- 
sity, after an extensive survey of edu- 
cational tendencies and conditions among 
the principal nations of Europe, say ‘‘To 
live for a while in Scandinavia free from 
terrors and coercion, among people who are 
intelligent and purposeful but friendly, 
hopeful, and internally at peace, is a striking 
relief for a traveler who has lived for 
months in Fascist or Communist countries, 
or in those which are in the process of 
being terrorized. It prepares one to come 
back to America determined to throw his 
weight on the side of tolerance, education, 
patience, and faith that a democratic people 
can work out its salvation by purposeful 
thinking and forceful action.” 


[N 1900 there were 1,744 master’s degrees 
awarded; 14,495 were granted in 1930, 


and 19,339 in 1932. In 1900 there were 342 
Pu.D. degrees awarded; 2,024 were granted 
in 1930, and the number for 1935 will reach 
approximately 3,000.—School Life for Sep- 
tember. 








I'M SORRY FOR HER 
BUT | HOPE SHE 
DOESN'T ASK 
ME FOR MONEY 


THERE GOES EMILY — 
SHE'S BROKE. HAD TO 
SEND HER WHOLE 
SALARY CHECK HOME 


: y| 
HOW THEY AVOIDED ME WHEN 


THEY KNEW I WAS ‘’BROKE”’ 


But | Surprised Them All By Not Borrowing 
A Nickel From Friend Or Relative 


“Of course I couldn’t have done otherwise. When 
mother wired me that S. O. S. call I simply endorsed my 
salary check and mailed it home. But it certainly left 
me in a pickle—rent unpaid, bills piled up, no cash to 
do me until next payday. 

“And the other teachers—how they avoided me when 
they knew I was broke! At that I didn’t blame them. 
They had troubles of their own. But I surprised them 
all. I didn’t borrow a nickel from friend or relative. 
My secret? That Household ad I ran across in my 
teacher’s magazine.” 

This is the solution, with personal variations, that 
hundreds of schoolteachers have found to the problem 
presented by a financial emergency. The Household 
Plan for Schoolteachers is a confidential, businesslike 
method, requiring no signatures but the teacher’s own. 
There is not the slightest trace of embarrassment or 
humiliation in the transaction. You need to know about 
this resource that is available to you in case of emer- 
gency. Mail this coupon today! 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION of America 
INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE— 3rd Fl., Marion E. Taylor 
Building. Jackson 4291 


EVANSVILLE 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
of America 


3rd Floor Central Union Bank Bldg. Phone 5161 


CINCINNATI 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
14th Floor Carew Tower. Main 1585 


. s 

FREE—Booklet and Application Blank 
Send today for free copy of ‘‘The Household Plan for Teachers,’’ 
specimen application blank and other information. Mail coupon NOW! 
ee es eK Oe 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

(Mail to nearest HOUSEHOLD office) 

Please mail me, free of charge, your brochure 

“The Household Plan for Schoolteachers”’ 

and specimen application blank. I understand 

that this places me under no obligation to 

negotiate a loan. 
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During 1936 we shall strive always to maintain and 
build up a friendly personal service devoted to the 
needs of K. E. A. and its individual members. 


Harotp E. Harter, Manager 


Brown flotel 


KENTUCKY 
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in Kentucky 


ALLYN ANL Bacon—Mr. Norman D. Harkness, 
Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AmeErRIcAN Boox Company—Miss Louise Owsley, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
Miss Mildred Graves, Murray, Kentucky. 
Mr. wo & Grizzell, Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Ken- 
tucky. 


Ginn & Company—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 West 
Second Street, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky. 
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Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
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To Educators 
EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY’S 


THE FILLED CUP 


will appeal as an ially attractive Xmas gift 


These prize winning poems just published 
sparkle with the genius of this Kentuckian 
as does its beautiful gold and green fabri- 


koid cover. 
$1.00 POSTPAID 
Write Today for Free Descriptive Circular 


The STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


220 South First St. 
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NEW ANTHOLOGIES 


which will reduce the cost of your English course by a maximum of 65% 
and a minimum of 57% over all other series! 


BENNETT’S LITERATURE FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


consisting of 
“Trail Breaking” “American Literature” 
“On the High Road” “English Literature” 


This series for the ninth to the twelfth years in high school presents a full 
reading program in which the chief aims—pleasure, information, and culture— 
are happily merged. The selections provide a comprehensive survey of Amer- 
ican and English literature in which every type is represented. Complete 
classics are studied in the proper grades—Shakespeare’s AS YOU LIKE IT in 
grade nine, JULIUS CAESAR in grade ten, etc. 

Each anthology contains over 600 large, well-printed pages, at the amazingly 
low net price of 90c per copy, plus transportation. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
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HELPS MAKE 
WINNERS 


Good Teeth, Good Health and 
Good Marks are closely related. 





Four Factors that aid good teeth Forward Looking manufacturers call upon 
a great Universities to make impartial investigations 
are Proper Food, Dentist’s Care, of their products. Results of such research form 


the basis of our advertising. 
The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 


Personal Care and plenty of Chew- 
ing Exercise. There is a reason, 2 





time and place for chewing gum. 
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“a 
MAGRUDER’S 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
The State-Adopted Textbook of Kentucky 


is now available in a 


1936 EDITION 


MAGRUDER leads the field in national usage 
MAGRUDER has an abundance of interesting information 
MAGRUDER is always accurate and up-to-date 


OF GREAT CURRENT INTEREST ARE THE CHAPTERS ON: 


Recovery Program and Accomplishments 
Newly Created National Organizations 
Unemployment: Causes, Relief, and Proposed Remedies 


All chapters revised where revision was necessary 


Magruder of 1936 can be used without difficulty in classes 
using Magruder of 1935, or earlier editions 


The course in government can be greatly enriched and 
put upon a laboratory basis by using 


MAGRUDER and HARVEY’S 
OUR NATION’S GOVERNMENT 


A Workbook in Connection With the Textbook 


Correspondence is invited 


ALLYN and BACON 


2231, South Park Way Chicago 











